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1952 promises to be the greatest year that Southern business 
and industry has ever known. For Manufacturers Record it marks 
seventy years of intimate association with the industrial South, and 
in the midst of our job of staying “‘on top” of this dynamic industrial 
scene, we believe that it is fitting that we pause for a moment of 
reflection. ( 

Any study of the development of Southern industry will verify 
the claims that Manufacturers Record made, as to the magnificent 
economic assets of the area, when it began telling the nation the 
truth about them in 1882. 


It is impossible to determine, or even guess how much Manu- 
facturers Record has contributed to the South’s phenomenal growth. 
But when a British trade mission recently returned home, its report 
; emphasized that the great growth of American industry may be 
traced to its aggressive business press which continually educates 
and stimulates the business community. 


We, as part of the American business press—a part devoted 
to Southern business ideals and opportunities—rededicate ourselves 


to the aggressive and, we hope, stimulating policies that have played 
our Southland great, and that will help 


to make it greater. 
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CONNORS IMPROVED 
REINFORCING BAR 
TO MEET ASTM A-305 
we SPECIFICATIONS 


~ @ Soon to be in full production at CONNORS 
* STEEL COMPANY is an improved concrete 
reinforcing bar meeting ASTM A-305 Specifica- 
tions. Present production schedules at CONNORS 
indicate that the A-305 bar will be available 
by late Autumn. 


Production of the improved ‘reinforcing bar to 

meet ASTM -A-305 specifications is in line with 

CONNORS’ traditional policy of high quality 

steel products and reliable service. It is the latest 

step forward in CONNORS’ expansion program 

to meet the needs of the rapidly growing South. 
OTHER 


CONNORS 
PRODUCTS 


foes CONNORS STEEL COMPANY 
Suits Bndeistuecaind Division of H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
“| BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





YOUR PLANT WILL 


BE MORE SECURE IN THE Land of Plenty* 


Let’s face the facts. It’s not scare-mongering but 
plain common sense to recognize the very real threat 
implied today by increasingly destructive atomic 
weapons and increasingly longer range bombers. 

If you want your plant to have the security which 
comes from dispersion — the employment of the simple 
military measure of using space for defense against 


attack — look to The Land of Plenty. 


Write, wire or telephone: 
THE INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT., 
Drawer MR-427, 
NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Let plant location specialists of this department tell 
you about plant sites in The Land of Plenty, which offer 
the security advantages of dispersion — without 
sacrifice of the key industrial advantages for efficient 
plant operation and product distribution. 


Write today. All inquiries are treated with confidence. 


“Industrial dispersion is more than a defense measure. It is also 
an investment in the future welfare and progress of the Nation. It 
offers the added advantage of long-term economic and social benefits 


beyond its defense security contributions.” — National Security 
Resources Board. 


SERVING THE SIX GREAT STATES OF THE LAND OF PLENTY 
HVIRGINIA © WEST VIRGINIA * OHIO 
NORTH CAROLINA «© MARYLAND ¢ KENTUCKY 
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in the Heart of Vacationland 
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St. Petersburg Beach 
Installs New 
HORTON TANK 
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CHICAGO BRIDGE &« IRON COMPANY 


Atlanta 3 2145 Healey Bidg Detroit 26 1510 Layfayette Bidg Salt Lake City 4 . 520 West 17th South St 
Birmingham | 1530 North Fiftieth St Houston 2 2114 C&i Life Bidg San Francisco 4 : 

Boston 10 1020-—201 Devonshire St Los Angeles 17 meh General Petroleum Bidg Seattle | 

Chicago 4 2106 McCormick Bidg New York 6 3313—165 Broadway Bidg Tulsa 3 M 

Cleveland 15 2216 Guildhall Bidg Philadelphia 3. 1619—1700 Walnut Street Bidg Washington 6, "D.C. ....1144 Cofrits Building 


PLANTS IN BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY AND GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Business Trends 

New and Expanding Plants 
Little Grains of Sand 
Menace 


Kremlin Policy to Influence Stock Prices in 1952 


By Robert S. Byfield 
Kentucky Lists $Billion in New Plants in ‘51 


Business Forecast—South Faces Banner Opportunity in '52 
By Caldwell R. Walker 


Defense Needs Spur Aluminum Expansion 


By Sidney Fish 


Miami Manufacturer Scores A Radio First with Six-Hour Long 
Holiday Show 


Construction—1951 Awards at Record $5,532,857,000 
By S. A. Lauver 


Green Pastures—-All Year Long 
By John M. Gibson 


Industrial Expansion 

St. Louis’ Industrial Growth Topped $314 Million Last Year 
Southerners at Work 

New Products 

Who's Where 

Financial Notes 

Business Notes 

Index for Buyers 
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High Efficiency! Doors 
coil overhead, clear the 
entire opening 


Extra Space! Al! floor, 
wall, and ceiling space 
i$ always fully usable 


Convenience! Smooth, 
easy, upward action 
saves time and labor 


ZY Diy Wi 


Extra Protection. All 
metal curtain repels 
fire, theft, and wind 


Extra Durability. Strong 
resilient curtain with 
stands more punishment 


Prree tid 


In addition to the extra efficiency of coil 
ing upward action, Kinnear Rolling Doors 
offer the rugged durability of all-metal 
interlocking slat construction. Also ideal 
for use with Kinnear Motor Operators, 
controlled by pushbuttons from any num 
ber of convement points. Built to fit open 
ings of any size, for easy installation in 
old or new buildings, Write for complete 
details today. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 

Factories. 1600-20 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 

1742 Yosemite Ave, San Francisco 24, California 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 


ROLLING DOORS 








America needs your daily pound of scrap 


Ir every man, woman and child in Ameri- 
ca provided one pound of scrap each day, 
they would supply just about enough to pro- 
duce the 105 million tons or more of new steel 
that the industry hopes to make in 1952. 

Like yeast in breadmaking, scrap is essen- 
tial to steelmaking. Scrap speeds up the proc- 
ess because scrap is already-refined steel. 
Every ton of scrap used replaces one ton of 
pig iron. Thus scrap also saves raw materials, 
because each ton of pig iron represents two 


tons of iron ore, one ton of coal and half a ton 
of limestone 


The continuing co-operation of every reader 
of this page is urgently requested to over- 
come a scrap shortage daily growing more 
critical. Turn in--by selling your scrap to 
regular scrap-gathering channels--any and all 
broken, worn-out or obsolete things made of 
iron and steel--machines, tools, pipe, boilers, 
structural parts and other “junk” you'll prob- 
ably never use again. 

Do your part in the campaign to help meet 
America’s need for more steel. Enlist now for 
the duration. Remember that the scrap you 
furnish may help you get more steel. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


The steel industry is using all its resources to produce more steel, but it needs your help and 
needs it now. Turn in your scrap, through your regular sources; -at the earliest possible moment 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 





Southern Income Scores New Gains-— 


And All Indicators Point to Another Year 


of Record-breaking Industrial Activity 


Income is to enterprise what meat is to a feast. 

Zeal, zest and satisfaction are sauce and trimmings that 
add much to the occasion. 

But the earnings of capital and manpower provide the 
substance that invigorates the body economic. 

With the year 1951 having drawn to a close, no better 
time than the present, no better region than the South 
could be chosen to illustrate this point. 

One hundred years ago the South ranked high in in- 
come and wealth. 

Louisiana ranked second among the states in per capita 
wealth; South Carolina was third; Mississippi was fifth; 
Georgia, eighth; Texas, ninth, and Kentucky, tenth. 

Six Southern states among the first ten of the Nation. 
And no Southern state ranked below the upper half. 

Then came the war, and in its wake, great change. 

The creation of thousands of freedmen not only slashed 
deeply into the assets of wealth, but also increased vastly 
the number of heads that would officially share the wealth 
of the region. 

Under these new standards, all Southern states slid into 
the second division. And, with the same standards of meas- 
urement existing today, only a handful have been able 
to surmount their handieep. 

One of the great indoor sports of the present is to de- 
plore the status of Southern income—a deprecation that 
is justifiable only in part. 

If the white race alone were considered in calculation 
of per capita Southern wealth and income, as indeed is 
practically the case for all other regions of the Nation, 
the picture would be entirely different. 

The great majority of the Colored citizens of the South 
rank in the lower third income bracket. Eliminate that seg- 
ment and the remainder will rank quite favorably with 
the national average. 

And this brings up another point that is popularly dis- 
torted. Unwitting emotionality has done much to empha- 
size the distortion. 

The real fact is that the Negro race has done right 


well for itself. It required centuries for the white race to — 


evolve from primevalism to modernism, but in the space 
of two generations, Southern Negroes have catapulted 
from a similarly primitive state into close approximation 
to white race ducchqunant. 

Full credit must be given to the Colored people in 
the South for their part in this achievement; but it also 
should be remembered that Southern environment, South- 
ern resources, and Southern sympathy pene the urge 
and the opportunity. 
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It has been said, with apparent truth, that those outside 
the South are inclined to consider the Negro people as a 
race, whereas Southerners consider them as individuals. 

This outside inclination has served to convert the col- 
ored segment of Southern population into a sort of series 
of numbers along with a belief that these inanimate digits 
could be raised in category by some manner of artificial 
means. 

The futility of this belief is well known to Southerners. 
As a consequence they treat this segment of their popula- 
tion, like all other segments, as individuals. In this manner, 
individual accomplishment becomes both motive and ob- 
jective. After all, this has long been the American way. 

And despite the constant deplorations of morbid senti- 
mentality, the real fact remains that results attained are 
amazing rather than deplorable. Compared with their 
kinsmen in the lands from which they came, Negroes of 
the South enjoy a veritable paradise. 

With data for 1951 being cleared and checked, it is 
apparent already that for another year all segments of 
Southern population will score new gains in income status. 

In October for the first time in the past year, Southern 
business activity topped that of the United States in per- 
centage gain over 1950. In October, this gain for the 
South was nine per cent; for the United States, eight 
per cent. 

All segments of industry are considered in the summa- 
tion of business activity as shown in Business Trends. And, 
in all segments the South stands out in glowing perspective. 

Farm marketings were good for the first ten months of 
the year—especially good in October. The South has done 
better than the Nation as a whole in construction; ranks 
well on a par in utilities, finance and trade. And for the 
first time, in October, drew alongside the national aver- 
age in manufacturing output. 

In the last named category lies the realm in which 
Southern incomes may be expected to register their great- 
est gains henceforth. 

It is also the category in which greatest dereliction 
can be detected in the past. It took a long time for South- 
erners to get around to the thought that modern pros- 
perity demands modern industry. Early Southern tradition 
was against industrialization. Inherent feeling held that 
industrialization meant a sell-out of Southern heritage. 

But those are waters over the dam. Never in history 
was an industrial empire erected more swiftly than the 
one that is now expanding in the South. 

This bids well for 1952. All signs point to another year 
of intense industrial activity. 

(Continued on page 9 

















—da desirable element in a 
satisfactory industrial location 


Reports about raw materials, markets, transportation, available 
employees and all of the other factors to be reviewed before reach- 
ing a decision for a new plant location can't reflect the highly 
desirable element of Local Friendliness. 


Communities in our service area abound with it. 


Tell us essentials tor a location you might consider when you 
get ready for a new plant in the South and we'll have our engineers 
prepare a detailed study of suitable locations in Alabama which 
can meet your requirements and which also offer that desirable 


ingredient——Local Friendliness. 


Industrial Development Division 


Alabama Power Company 


Helping Develop Alabama 


Birmingham 2, Alabama 
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PHYSICAL VOLUME 
OF 


ALL GOODS TURNED OUT BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


MEASURED IN 1926 DOLLARS 
j ‘ 



































































































































‘Continued from page 


Farm Marketings ($ Mil.) 
Oct 
1951 
$1,733 
$2,612 
$4,345 


Sept 
1951 
$1,186 
$2,201 
$3,387 


Construction Put in Place ($ Mil.) 
Oct Sept. 
1951 1951 
$ 865 $ 899 
$1,828 $1,898 
$2,693 $2,797 


Trend Indicators 


Oct 

1950 
$ 866 
$1,885 
$2,751 














Mineral Output ($ Mil.) 
Oct 
1951 
$ 692 
$ 583 
$1,275 


Sept. 
1951 
$ 693 
$ 572 
$1,265 


Manufacturers’ Sales ($ Mil.) 
Oct *Sept. 
1951 1951 

$ 4.896 $ 4,952 

$17,103 $17,339 

$21,999 $22,291 


Oct. 
1950 
$ 4,860 
$17,318 
$22,178 


*Revised 





Electric Output (Mil. kw-hrs.) 
Oct 
1951 
11,543 
26,232 
37,775 


Sept 
1951 
11,010 
24,286 
35,296 


Carloadings (000) 
Oct 
1951 
1,177 
2,301 
3,478 


Commodity Prices (1926 
Oct 
2983 
177.6 
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Oct 
1950 
1,184 
2,725 
3,909 


Oct 
1950 


169.1 


Bank Debits ($ Mil.) 
Oct. Sept 
1951 1951 
$ 27,493 $ 24,187 
$it7te $ 97,014 
$139,209 $121,201 


Oct. 

1950 
$ 24,507 
$101,348 
$125,855 


Retail Sales ($ Mil.) 
Oct Sept 
1951 1951 
$ 4.028 $ 3,597 
$ 9.898 $ 8.969 
$13,926 $12,566 


Oct 

1950 
$ 3,473 
$ 8,896 
$12,369 


Stock Prices (Ave. 200 Stocks) 
Oct Sept. 
1951 1951 
67.97 69.73 


(Continued on page 10) 











NATIONAL. BUSINESS VOLUME 
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National Business Volume by Regions ($ Million) 
Ist 10 Mos. 1951 Compared With Ist 10 Mos. 1950 





Requm 


New Eng 


Mid. Atl 


BE. N. Cen 


WN. Cen 


s. Atl 


KS. Cen 


Wo os. Cen. 


Mount 


Fa 
img 
$ 736 
2,133 
5.800 
7,594 
3,520 
1.982 
3,180 
! 948 
2,850 
29,743 


865 
254 
842 
4.677 
1,181 
1,124 
12,589 


46 


*Manu 

factu 
ing 

$ 15,196 
49,742 
61,778 
15.182 
20,269 
8,038 
12,380 
3,249 
17,435 


203,269 


13 


Fi- 
nance 
$ 1.875 
7.518 
4.674 
2,070 
2,457 
853 


84 
1.626 
47 
554 
3,068 2,542 


29,804 


24,169 


+7 +6 


ected data 


Whole- 
sale 
Trade 
$ 9,356 

49 238 
37.993 
18,909 
14,437 
7,069 
10 989 
3,655 
14,496 
166,142 


3 


Re- 
tail 
Trade 
$ 8216 
25,393 


24 

27,396 
12,173 
14,902 


6,197 


10,623 
4,237 
403 
12,849 
121,986 


+§ 


we 
Trade 
$ 1,508 
7,242 
§,392 
1.951 
2,572 
1,045 
1,883 
74 
747 
3,228 
25,568 
23 642 


Busi- 
ness 
Volume 


$ 40,053 


6.24 
154.625 


155,068 


4 


63,730 


R 465 


66,73 


50 633 


28,645 
50,686 
45.713 


17,869 
60,638 
56 7R4 
638,052 
86 504 


8 


National Average + 8 





NORTH CENTRAL 


WEST 


SOUTH CENTRAL 
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SOUTHERN BUSINESS VOLUME 


Southern Business Volume by States ($ Million) 
Ist 10 Mos. 1951 Compared With Ist 10 Mos. 1950 


Con- *Manu- Whole- Re Serv- Busi- 
Farm- Min- struc- factur- Util- Fi- sale tail we NESS 
ing ing tion ing ities nance Trade Trad Trade “olume 
$ 450 132 $ 312 $ 2,264 $ 373 $ 234 $ 1,369 $ 1,531 $ 269 6,934 
32 IR 103 2 ORB as 22 i4 444 24 4 423 
506 100 237 748 230 104 728 1,018 144 3,815 
407 é 19 6? t 7 79? 3 


a 82 3.448 


_ 268 220 265 338 1,163 1.376 288 3,918 
90 nae , 27 29 1531 


405 650 955 482 1.920 2,347 392 7,628 
4 D4 4 7423 


88 49 : 829 455 2.034 ; 
695 507 3,004 50! 2,835 2,004 387 10,296 


46 2,652 84 


531 2,388 425 1,783 1,742 8,110 
478 2 2 392 ! 607 2 1445 
331 2,041 572 1,957 1,659 8,207 
272 ° 294 697 3 £34 37 745? 
28) 3,198 526 2,106 2,020 9,468 
"50 23 } 542 2 IF 499 26 78C 29 8.141 


"51 494 834 201 831 941 3,847 
94 2 3 496 


"50 389 ; 4 


BIA 
Z id 8 


- Race 17 


51 AST 4,701 920 6,389 3,361 696 18.571 
22 2 7123 . 17.091 


50 2 é 4.162 833 6.233 2 

"51 15 5,155 498 2,504 2,176 388 12,603 
"50 824 47756 432 Gc 2 448 176 264 | 744 
*O1 551 1,422 356 1,472 1,546 286 6,791 
"50 427 4 29 32 49? £2 2 5? 


"51 413 2,249 191 115 833 1,266 170 5.580 


"50 S 176 


4 


843 g 


"51 507 2,552 429 313 3,086 1,983 367 9,754 


50 419 40? 2.338 3a° 284 


"51 792 J 8,169 557 019 6,832 6,400 176 31,873 
"50 44? ; 399 6.923 532 aR 4 8R4 4.045 8 28 S44 
"51 532 598 3.411 584 363 1,770 2,143 363 9,927 
"50 445 49° 3.024 533 128 748 1934 332 R971 


"50 413 144 


W. Va. "51 170 186 1,576 386 130 867 1,231 184 5,669 
4 3 23 ~ gas {175 16 5 06! 

South "51 9,724 8,028 44,887 8,496 5,576 38,505 34,746 
8.179 ae 19 2? 7 gc 504 37. ADS 32 


"50 


6,150 162,991 
5 654 48.333 
“ “18 +47 13 +12 *8 10 a: fd 8 ‘9 


*Some months of 1951 revised downward on the basis of corrected data 
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2.33 
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Capable, enterprising people are Southern City’s most valuable re- 
source. Over 95 per cent of these people are native-born. They take 
pride in their work, are experienced in many trades and quick to 


learn new ones. 


Industry finds many other advantages throughout this rapidly 


growing area—rich resources, electric power at reasonable rates, 
splendid transportation systems, uncrowded building sites, a mild year- 


round climate—but none is so important as Southern City’s people. 


New plants are opening every day in Southern City, U.S.A., and 


its people are filling the need for every type of industrial job from 
20D 0. production line to president, 


Throughout the nation businessmen, 





editors and publshers are acclamiung 
the tremendous industrial and 
agricultural adyanees made in 


Southern City durime the 





past decade. Over LOO.000 
stockholders of The Southern 
Company, located in every state 
in the Linton. are vitally 
interested because this 

progress assures a constant 

and growing demand for 


electric power. 


Write the industrial develop- 





ment departments of any of 
the four operating compames 
for further information 
PA This is ''Southern City,”’ U.S.A. it's our way of expressing as o unit 
‘ the vast Southeast orea of 100,000 square miles and 6,300,000 
people served by the four associated electric power companies of 
The Southern Company system, 





The Southern Company 


The South and The Southern Company-are both growing ...together! Atlanta. Georgia 











Operating companies associated u ith The Southern Company 





ALABAMA POWER COMPANY - GEORGIA POWER COMPANY - GULF POWER COMPANY - MISSISSIPP! POWER COMPANY 


Birminghom, Alaboma Atlanta, Georgia Pensacola, Florida Gulfport, Mississippi 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 
ALABAMA—Among the 
ects authorized by 
ministration are 
Corp., 


coal mining proj- 
Defense Solid Fueis Ad- 
Alabama  By-Produce 
Tarrant, $127,200 Republic Steel 
Corp., Thomas, $6,000,000; Republic Steel 
Corp., Thomas, $300,000; Sloss-Shettield Steel 
& Iron Co., Birmingham, $2,063,986; Ten 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Fairfield 
$45, 000 ; penneatee Coal Iron & Railroad Co 
Fairfield, at $4 Woodward Iron Co 
Woodward, $2 307 O00 
ANNISTON—-General 
struct tube plant 
96 Poplar St 
Engrs 
BIRMINGHAM 
eT gg ce, 
1418 Fifth bs 
BIRMINGHAM Cc 
chinery Co 
N. 14th St 
BIRMINGHAM Richardson Construction 
Co. to build office and equipment storage 
building, 3100 Seventh Ave., S. George P 
lurner, American Life Bldg., Archt 
BIRMINGHAM-—-Southeastern Metals Co 
Robert T. Harris, Pres., 3925 N. 29th St 
plans tube plant addition 
BIRMINGHAM Wertheimer Bag Co 
plans addition and remodeling of offices 
22nd St. & 9th Ave., N. Darcey T. Tatum 
Frank Nelson Bldg., Archt 
GADSDEN—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
plans warehouse and office building, cost 
approx. $1,600,000. Horace Weaver, Swann 
Bidg., Birmingham, Archt 
HAMILTON City, J. P 
$300,000 manufacturing 
Marion Mills. Lawrence 
Marx Bidg.. Birmingham, Archt 
HOLT —Central Foundry Co 
cafeteria and locker room 
MONTGOMERY Durr Drug Co. plans 
warehouse. Pearson, Tittle & Narrows, First 
National Bank Bldg., Archts 
MONTGOMERY Royce Kershaw Manu 
facturing Co., Inc., plan $50,000 warehouse 
Pearson ae & Narrows, 1st National Bank 
Bldg.. Arc 
SHAWMUT G. N_ Davidson 
Agent, West Point Mfg. Co 
making basement 
mut Mili Div 
Poplar St.. N 


Electric Co. to con- 
eo. rt & Co. Associates 
, Atlanta, Ga., Archts- 


American 
pian 


Painting & 
storage building 


& Ma 
rear 518 


aldwell Foundy 
plans storage building 


Lunsford, plans 
plant for lease to 
S. Whitten, Brown 


plans office 


Purchasing 
West Point é 

addition, Mill No. 2 
Robert & Co. Associates 
"., Atlanta, Ga., Archts 


ARKANSAS 

CLARKSVILLE Priebe & Sons Co 

cago, Til. lea 20.000 sq. ft 
a poultry processing plant 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. of Baltimore. plans $250,006 
central office building at 8900 Riggs Road 
WASHINGTON--W. C. Evans Tobacco Co 
has NPA approval ge warehouse, 1215 Third 
St., N-E.. cost $165,U# 


Chi 
building for 


FLORIDA 
FLORIDA--Davidson Chemical Corp, R 
L Hockiey Vice-pres., Ridgewood, has 
certificate of necessity for triple super-phos- 
phate plant. 
FLC RIDA Virginia-Carolina 


Chemical 
Corp., C. E. Heinrichs, Vice-pres., 


Richmond, 
Va PBB plans for a new plant 
DADE COUNTY—American Screw & Bolt 
Co., 4101 N.W. 25th St., Miami, plan fae 
tory addition, $86,690. Harry C.'Schwebke, 
Sr., 95 S.W. 49th Ave., Miami, Archt 
DADE COUNTY Associated Warehouse 
Corp., George Collins, Miami International 
plans Industrial Building, 7377 
} George Mundy, 3655 
, Miami, plans paint shop, $20.- 
Pan American Termi- 
Miami, plan ware 
$51,840. Harry E 
South Miami, Archt 
Plantation Foods, Inc 
Garden Road, Miami, plan 
addition $32,525 Alfred 
S.W. 27th “shh Miami, 
NVIL LE—C. I ‘apps Co 
has RFC loan ‘of $150,000 
NICHOLS Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp., Joseph A. Howell, Pres Richmond 
Va.. plans new production unit for manufac- 
ture of concentrated superphosphate by wet 
acid process. 


250. 
DADE 
$, 3721 W. 54th St., 


COUNFY 
N 


oe’ 
Penney 


3601 N.W. 55th st 
7251 Red Road 
DADE COUNTY 

475 N.E. Miami 

Ww arehouse. 
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ORLANDO Reed-Nash 
building N. Garland & 
approx. $45,000. Hugo R 
W. Pine St., Archt 

SANFORD — Petite Paris Lingeria, Inc, 
pians building. Elton J Moughton, Archt 

TAM Tampa Marine Co., Inc. & Tampa 
Marine Corp., has $300,000 RFC loan 

WINTER PARK Orange City Telephone 
Co. has $130,000 REA loan for extending and 
improving service in rural areas Volusia 
County 

WINTER PARK Winter Park Telephone 
Co. plans $20,995 warehouse. James Gamble 
Rogers II, Archt 


‘GEORGIA 

ATLANTA~—Irternational Corp. to 
warehouse, Peachtree Industrial Bivd 

ATLANTA Universal Film 
Inc., to erect Film Exchange Building. Geo 
F. Ebeling, Cleveland, Ohio, Archt. 
ATLANTA—Raiph FE. Weaver, c/o Univer- 
sal Film Exchange, Ine., >ropose film ex- 
change building. George F. Ebeling, Cleve 
land, Ohio, Archt 


Motors, 
Colonial Drive 
Broleman, Jr., 


plans 
cost 


101 


erect 
area 
Exchange, 





New and Expanding Plants 
Reported in December 
194 


Total for the 
2357 


Year—1951 


Total for the Year—1950 


2431 











CARTERSVILLE 
Mills plans one-story 
Mill 

MACON Southern Stages, Inc. plan bus 
station. W. Elliott Dunwoody, Jr., Ist Na 
tional Bank Bldg., Archt. 

RICHLAND Richland Box Co.,, C. H 
Dudley, Jr., and C. E. Dudley, has $35,000 
RFC loan 


Goodyear Clearwater 
addition to its Atco 


KENTUCKY 
ASHLAND Allied Chemical & Dye Corp 
has authorization from Defense Solid Fuels 
Administration for coke oven and coal chemi- 
eal construction program, $12,500,000 
CALVERT CITY— Pennsylvania Salt 
ufacturing Co., 1000 Widener Bldg., 
deiphia, Pa., planning new facilities, 
ing electrolytic chlorine-caustic soda 
est. cost $8,000,000. 
COVINGTON — The Avey 
chine Co. has $300,000 RFC 
DOE RUN Mathieson 
Corp., Baitimore, Md., to 
loading dock on Ohio River 
LOUISVILLE Kentucky Synthetic 
ber Corp., Dr. Henry F. Palmer, Gen 
plans $1,300,000 alteration program 
LOUISVILLE Stauffer Chemical Co 
New York, plans chemical plant; first unit 
to cost approx. $2,000,000 
TOLU--R. J. Hardesty 
$28,000. 


Man 
Phila- 
includ- 
plant; 


Drilling Ma- 
loan 

Hydro-Carbon 
construct new 


Rub- 
Mer 


has RFC loan of 


LOUISIANA 
BATON ROUGE — 
new laboratory 
$40,913. Bodman & Murrell, 
Drive, Archts. 
EUNICE—Maple Camp, Woodmen of the 
World, propose new building, North Second 
St.: cost approx. $40,000. 
FOREST HILL — Forest Hill 
Co. has REA loan of $123,000 
ments and expansion 
LAKE CHARLES 
Corporation 


Copolymer Corp 


plan 
and office building, 


to cost 
1175 Nicholson 


Telephone 
for improve- 
in Rapides Parish. 

Cities Service Refining 
has DPA certificate for $26,650, - 


ae project for production of aviation gaso- 
ine 

LAKE CHARLES Columbia Southern 
Chemical Corp., plan 2-story addition to ex- 
isting building at plant, Highway 90, to 
cost $53,318. Dunn & Quinn, 1735 South St., 
Archts-Engrs. 
_ NEW ORLEANS--H. D. Allsing, Purchas- 
ing Dept., Chrysler Corp., Michoud, plan 
one-story sample building in existing large 
hangar * Michoud plant. 

NEW ORLEANS American Cyanamid 
Y., propose $47,745,000 
plant. Have DPA ap 


Co., New York, N 
nitrogen production 
prowal 

NEW ORLEANS.-Bruning Brothers, tne, 
International Trade Mart Bidg., plans new 
plant 


NEW ORLEANS Eagineering Dept. of 
Flintkote Co., 4500 N. Galvez St.. plan 1 
y Store room building adjacent to Bidg 

22. N. Galvez & Kentucky Sts. 
[W ORLEANS-—-National Cash Register 
Ohio, acquired site in 1800 
block Canal St. for building, estimated cost 

$200,000 


NEW ORLEANS 
sociates, Audubon 
ing plans for 
Franklin Ave. near Dreux St 

NEW ORLEANS The Texas-PacificMis- 
souri Pacific Railroad, to construct steel shed 
at 1384 Annunciation Street, $80,000 

NEW ORLEANS-United Fruit Co., A. J 
Marquette, to erect 1-story utility building 
near Erato Street wharf 

NORCO— Shel! Ojl Co. has DPA approval 
for $29,180,000 expansion for gasoline pro- 
duction 
SHREVEPORT.- Kraft Foods Co., Chicago, 
Ill., to build I-story storage warehouse and 
office building at West 61st St. and Linwood 
Ave. to house new sales branch 


MARYLAND 

_ MARYLAND Chesapeake & Potomac 

Telephone Co. Baltimore, plan $1,653,000 

expenditure for improvement and expansion 

of telephone facilities throughout state 

BALTIMORE— Anderson Oldsmobile 
— repairs and alterations, 114 W 


BALTIMORE Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
announce completion of arrangements for 
building 44 new road freight diesel locomo- 
tive units. cost $9.559.035 

BALTIMORE Frank Bohager & Sons plan 
warehouse addition, 515 S. Eden St. David 
Harrison, 421 St. Paul St., Archt. 

BALTIMORE ~~ Cambridge Lron & Metal 
Co. plan addition and alterations to garage, 
901 S. Kresson St 

BALTIMORE Fsso Standard Co., 
& oe Sts., plans erection three 
3407-27 Boston St., to cost $15,000. 

BALTIMORE Falisway Spring & Equip- 
ment Co., 201 Fallsway, plans spring repair 
building, 7120 Pulaski Highway, cost $5 
ooo 

BALTIMORE 
plans $20,000 
enth Ave 

HAVRE = GRACE—J. M 
New York, N. Y 
Distillery; 
eration for 
“exas. 

BALTIMORE Kane Transfer Co 
truck terminal, Russell St., $154,451 
Walton & Hofstetter, 2114 N. 
Archts 

BALTIMORE Kay Packing Co., plan 
$18,000 warehouse, 241 Franklintown Road 

BALTIMORE—Merchants Terminal Corp 
plans terminal warehouse, Pulaski Highway 
& Kresson St., cost approx. $700,000. Van 
Rennselaer P. Saxe, 100 W. Monument St., 
Archt 

BALTIMORE 
factory addition, 
cost $55,000 

BALTIMORE ~— Retail Parking Centre, 
Inc., plan auto parking structure, 229-31 W 
Saratoga St., cost $300,000. 

BALTIMORE Revere Copper & Brass, 
Inc., James J. Russell, Chmm. of Board, 
plans expansion of Wicomico Street plant 

BALTIMORE — Sudier Moving & Storage 
Co., 525 W. Baltimore St., plans addition to 
storage building, 2471 Woodbrook Ave. 

(Continved on page 14) 


Dayton 


-—- August Perez & As- 
Bidg., Archts., complet 


one-story sales building, 


Inc 
North 


Boston 
tanks 


General 


Refractories, Inc., 
building 


addition, 3401 Sev 


Huber Corp., 
acquired Harford County 
plans to transfer pilot plant op- 
processing clay from Borger, 


plan 
Ross, 
Charles St., 


Oles Envelope Corp., 


plans 
2510 Loch 


Raven Road; 
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ucturel jobs 


Pionts and offices in Nashville, Tennessee ond 
8 geen a. Iso own 
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ing eee qelvenizing plent 

in the Sosth. 


NASHVILLE BRIDGE COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. —. BESSEMER, ALA. 


NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


Interna BREVARD Chipman Knitting Mills 
t dy u Easton, Pa., acquiring A. W Vheeler & Son 

, A T te-Mac Transport Co., Inc Hosiery mill. Plans expansion program 
BAL TIMOR} bigd c ‘ 1316 8 hs plans office building, dock CHARLOTTE Celanese Corporation of 
: a . oe Apa ~ : nage r ce station, North Broadw iy America, New York, propose $4,000,000 struc 
ew . hmidt & Assocs., Rai ture on Fairview Ave. near the intersection 


is @ 
mov able 


for ole steel reae 


for sim 


str 








plants Desir of wa Idg.. Archts with Park Road 

plu ibor marke q ontinental Bolger & Sheet GREENSBORO Edgcomb Steei Co 
; BAI IROEE ot N ry — nee a u mn Wor West Park, plans factory Frank Rose, Gen. Mgr Charlotte 
1 t " ' ) ila :ddition acquired 3% acre tract in ORD for complete 

rh lf Mobile & Ohio Rai steel wareho facility. Co prox, $500, 
“PREDe na K esa pea ke _potoma i to construct 2 : st $1 125,000. 00. a gingebann eee 
phone ) 2 St I uu | ore i K , y 2140 FE. Co GROVER Minette Mills, Franklin Harry 
1 ans Dial Cente . or. t ege A ubmitted lov i { $162,327 for \ ce- pres and Gen. Mgr proposes plant 
I2 N ‘ rts Baltimor nh oft { warehouse. Ar al St W. of iddition 
apa te Riv ERG enn ; t pian i ord. Julius EF. Tarling, 2807 No Grand HIGH POINT Industrial L ithogr: aphic 
ea idit ind super-structure vd.. Aret o.. New York, N. Y., acquired lt PI 

‘ 5, OO lala ; ‘| I ede Gas Cr 1017 Olive wood Building, Mallory St Plans iit 
wnt siti POINT BRAN it, BAI rt t.. propa idditions and alterations to Cen sion program 

on Bet ehem Steel Co as au horiza ' rvice Building. 3950 Forest Park Blvd MARSHVIL LE--R. B_ Stegall Sterenville 

n fre Defense lid iels \dn Vistra 7 . lullgardt & Schwarz, 1620 Chemical lee & Fuel Co.. has RFC loan of $50, 06 

I oke er ’ oa emica ! St. Louis. Archts SEVIER--American Thread Co. plans cot 

LOUIS. -Lange Brothers. 1 Angelica ton yarn finishing plant 
t plan $100 004 building for phosphate SPRAY Union Carbide & Carbon Co 
MISSISSIPPI fertilizer storage Fred Haggerson, Pres. New York, N. Y 

GRERNVILL “ : : ' ST. LOUIS. Mallinckrodt Chemical Works plans $33,000,000 plant 


N ( vert 





' ran c 1 (Wx 
| era 151 


i 4600 No Second St.. plan $25,000 garage and | _WHITEVILLE- Columbus Holding Corp 
GREENVILLE . ‘ storage building, 210 Mallinckrodt ‘ 3ion Sears, Pres.. to purchase site and 
. ‘ power nd lig . ST. LOUIS st —_ Steel Castings erect building to house plant for manufac- 
' 100 Matt St.. plan r 1 and service ure of denim products 
bide 145 E. Mott st t & WIL MINGTON — Atlantic Coast Line Rail 
ST. LOUIS Southwestern Bell Telephone road pians 100 per cent dieselized railroad 
( plans $5,000,000 toll-dialing center on WIL MINGTON Tide Water Powe Co 
west side of business district , r »¢ merger with Carolina I & 
ST. LOUIS. White Baking Co. 4015 Papin ro $16 000.000 transaction. Plans new 
$11.000.00% t iddition, cost approx. $100 steam generating plant 
QUITMAN Distr oO Clark unts Bohlen & Son, 930 State Life Bldg 
me votir Ind Archts 
niarge plant of Quit World Color Printing Co OKLAHOMA 
KANKIN COUNTY 1 phone Vat) yt plan addition to printing plant 
iS REA loan Of Siee.s issue CUSHING Deep Rock Oil Corp. plans lu 
‘ . aS : ‘ NORTH CAROLINA wees ee refinery Soe 
! ities Service Oil Co., Bar 
aspartate ASHEVILLE ne Oerlikon Tool & Arms Cor tlesville, c/o Harold Park, Chief Refinery 
CREE cor 1 K Mor ration of ries Gen. K. B. Wolfe Engr ans shop, warehouse and office build 
ries A N ns n yen Pres I ) r ) on 1500 acre tract r Koberling & Brandborg, Court Arcade 
endquarters 1 n sSwannano > miles east of city Bldg ‘ulsa, Archts 
HEKGTT NEL “. t Josent ' t prod iment » and) machine . 
- 1 - boratorv building. } ools (Continued on page 16) 








IN THE TRINITY INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


“Under the 
Skyline 
of Dallas” 


A beautiful new building being 
constructed by Trammell! Crow 
and jeased to the Collins Radio 
Company. 


For information concerning property in the Trinity Industrial District consult your real estate broker or 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORPORATION, 401 Republic Bank Building © RI 6552, Dallas 
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Evaporator System, Mead Paper Corp.. Macon, Georgia 


- Through Construction! 


Whether your project calls for a com- Our ONE organization, operating un- 


pletely new plant or existing plant ex- ’ re ae with ONE responsi- 
se : ‘ yihity Lt 
pansion, you can have the entire job, 
from plans to finished operating plant, © Assist in all process planning 
under one single contract and responsi- Dioceses ll eaciaiitdmitlaests Mehdi 
bility. Expansion and modernization fe : 
‘ Provide accurate estimates of cost 
problems must be solved quickly and 


; hae ite Purchase all materials 
economically! The Harte organization ; ; 
Handle shop and fabrication prob- 


is prepared to handle your demands 
lems 


efficiently and reasonably, from orig- ’ 
, ity Construct the entire job 

inal plans through construction 
Handle initial operations, if desired 


Whatever your engineering needs might be, phone, wire, JOHN J. HARTE co 
a 


or write us your plans: and a Harte engineer will call on 


you promptly from either our Atlanta, New York, Houston ENGINEERS CONSTRUCTORS 
or Mexico City Office Atlanta © New York © Houston © Mexico City 
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Ingalls can expedite the construction of your power plant 
because steel is fabricated in one or more of its plants 

and delivered to the job by the shortest route from mill 
of origin ready to be built into the structure. 


Phone, wire or write us for assistance 


in expediting your power plant construction problems. 


The Ingalls Iron Works Company 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PITTSBURGH 
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and DISPERSION, too! 


The Seaboard Southeast affords ideal opportunities for 
achieving all the benefits of “industrial dispersion” and 
more profitable manufacture at one and the same time. 

According to the latest census figures, approximately 
two-thirds of the population in the six states served by the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad is rural. Of the remaining one- 
third classed as urban, a great many live in small towns — 
an ideal condition for stability of operations and happy 
living. 

Your plant will not be a “target” if you will let us help 
you select a location in the Seaboard Southeast. 

Specific surveys tailored to your individual needs will 
be furnished on request and without cost or obligation to 
you. All negotiations confidential. 

Address : Warren T. White, Assistant Vice President 


Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 








THROUGH THE HEART OF THE 
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LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 





‘Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 


Vake the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


The Fantastic Weapon. Most of those who want 
to see government in industry don't openly advocate it 
but take the safer, more devious course. They are 
always careful to emphasize that they're all for the 
free, competitive system, all they're really opposing is 
monopoly." They're not really against business. The 
fact is, they just love small business; it’s only big 
business they're against. They're all in favor of profits, 
provided profits aren't “excessive.” These proponents 
of government ownership never rest and never seem to 
lose their adroitness in putting forward their pet 
schemes in the innocent wrappings of emergency mea- 
sures, These zealots completely lose sight of the fact 
that of all its fantastic weapons America has no 
weapon that is simpler, more obvious, yet so really 
fantastic in what it can do for the country than pro- 
ductivity. Sustained high production can both produce 
the weapons to make the nation strong in defense and 
turn out goods and services to help check inflation 
But there cannot be pro- 
duction on the scale need- 


is to be spent for this purpose in the first quarter of 
1952 than in the same period of last year. It is true 
that the increase reflects much heavier outlays in de- 
fense and the defense-supporting industries. This is to 
be expected, especially in view of the rapid amortiza- 
tion allowed such facilities under the tax law. But the 
remarkable thing about the plant expansion boom is 
not the rise in spending related to defense production, 
but the sustained high level of plant and equipment 
outlays in industries not related to defense. For the 
first quarter of this year, plant expenditures by non- 
durable goods industries will be more than 20 per cent 
larger than in the same period of 1951. Only in the 
commercial and service fields are capital expenditures 
planned for the first quarter of this year at a lower 
rate than in the corresponding quarter of 1951, largely 
because of controls and shortages. 


The Plan's the Thing. The Office of Price Stabili- 
zation reported the other 





ed unless the incentives for 
production are kept alive 
With Britain's example be- 
fore us, it is obvious that 
no one would gain from 
government ownership of 
industry in America except 
the bureaucrats 


Controls. fromthe 
standpoint of controlling 





You may get some satisfaction 


way to get rid of them is to clean up 


day that retail food prices 
are averaging about four 
per cent below their price 
ceilings. But the men who 
fix prices aren't as happy 


from swatting mosquitos, but the ‘about this as one might 


think. The O.P.S. officials 
dislike the idea of having 
stores post ceiling prices 


the place where they breed. and then have customers 


able to buy food items at 
less than ceilings. They 








inflation, price and wage 
controls divert attention 
from the real cause of inflation, which is the increase 
in the quantity of money and credit as compared to 
the quantity of goods and services currently available 
Direct controls may stop a little profiteering. They 
may prevent individuals, businesses and owners of 
commodities from. obtaining temporary financial ad- 
vantage while the new demand and supply are brought 
into balance. But direct controls cannot stop inflation 
so long as the nation’s monetary and fiscal policies in- 
flate the money supply. Direct price and wage controls 
can therefore be no more than temporary expedients 


Plant Expansion. The latest survey of planned 
capital outlays by industry issued by the SEC and the 


Department of Commerce shows that 18 per cent more 


fear this sort of thing will 
jeopardize their whole price 
control scheme. People might ask why they should 
support a big O.P.S. bureau when prices are not sky- 
rocketing. So no matter what happens to prices noth- 
ing must jeopardize the program. 


Misunderstanding. The appeal of communism and 
socialism to Europe’s peoples would shrivel up if 
European capitalism had more in common with Ameri- 
can capitalism than the same name. To the European, 
capitalism has become synonymous with cartels—and 
with the disregard cartels foster for the consumer, the 
worker and the overall well-being of a nation’s 
economy. A further contrast must be clearly made be- 
tween the competitive capitalism of the United States 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Expanding its production facilities three years ago, 
ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, INC., moved its vacuum 
bottle division from Indiana to a new plant at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and liked this Southern location 
so well that a few months later the Company moved 
its general offices to Nashville from Chicago. Two 
years later the Company closed the Chicago plant 
of its subsidiary, Aladdin Radio Industries, and 
moved that entire operation to the Nashville plant. 


Aladdin Industries, Inc., started more than 40 years 
ago with the hand assembly of kerosene lamps for 
non-electrified homes. Today it still mass produces 
the world famous Aladdin Kerosene Lamp in ad- 
dition to modern electric table and floor lamps, 
vacuum ware and radio equipment, with plants and 
offices in Canada, Australia, England and the United 
States, and sales offices in many principal cities 
throughout the world. 


Functionally modern, the beautiful new building 
at Nashville is an architect’s dream come true. De- 


signed for efficient production and pleasant work 
surroundings, the plant covers 124,000 square feet. 
Glass block areas total 40,000 square feet, which, 
with an additional 15,000 square feet of window 
glass, provide cheerful lighting throughout. 


The Aladdin radio equipment manufactured at 
Nashville is being taken largely by the govern- 
ment and defense industries. During World War 
Il the — was prominent in electronic de- 
velopment for the armed forces, while the parent 
company devoted its efforts to the development and 
manufacture of the famous GI field stove and the 
lantern conversion unit that permitted the Army 
to use high octane gasoline as fuel. 


From its Nashville headquarters, Aladdin «andles 
the worldwide distribution of its various products. 
Research and development, centered also at Nash- 


ville, are constantly designing and planning for the 
future. 


This is another advertisement in the series published for more than 15 years by Equitable 


Securities Corporation featuring outstanding industrial and com 
Southern states. Equitable will welcome opportunities to contribute to the further 
ic development of the South by supplying capital funds to sound enterprises. 
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SOUTHERN INVESTMENT BANKERS FOR 
SOUTHERN INDUSTRY 


There is now a growing awareness throughout the nation of the South’s spectacular 
industrial expansion. Feature articles on Southern industrialization have appeared 
recently in several national magazines and financial publications. The story they 
tell is impressive. Beyond a doubt, the South is rapidly becoming a mighty industrial 
region. 


The South is already reaping great rewards from its industrial revolution, and larger 
returns are in prospect. But for the region to realize the full benefits of its growing 
industrialization, it is necessary that Southern industrial expansion be financed in 
the South to the greatest possible extent. Only in this manner can the South benefit 
from the dividend and interest payments by its new plants, as it now benefits from 
their payrolls and local taxes and from their purchases of materials and supplies. 





Here at Equitable Securities Corporation, we have long specialized in supplying 
capital funds to Southern industrial companies. We are in close touch with the 
South’s capital markets—and the nation’s. We are equipped to raise needed capital 
funds by the public distribution of securities, or by private placements with institu- 
tional investors. By reason of our broad experience, we are able to offer industrial 
management sound counsel on matters pertaining to corporate finance. In short, as 
Southern investment bankers, we offer complete investment banking service to 
Southern industry. 





We invite the management officials of well established Southern companies in need 
of additional capital funds to consult us without obligation. For further information 
call at any Equitable office, or ‘phone us at Nashville LD-97 (collect) for an 
appointment. 


srevist Securities Corporation —ssccot.as 
Brown.ez O. Curney, President. 
322 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE 3 TWO WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5. 
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and the cartel capitalism of Europe if the misunder- 
standing and distrust through which America is seen 
by many European eyes is to be dispelled. We may 
as well recognize that so long as the differences in 
meaning attached to the same word, ‘‘capitalism’’ are 
not generally understood, there will be a wall blocking 
understanding and trust between our people and the 
peoples of Western Europe. 


Drying Up the Cow. Business profits fell sharply 
in 1951. From an annual rate of about $28 billion in 
December, 1950, corporate profits after taxes had fall- 
en to a $17 billion annual rate by September, 1951. 
Chiefly responsible were rising wage and material 
costs, higher taxes, and the replacement of inventory 
gains with losses as the year wore on. All indications 
point to the fact that this trend will continue and even 
be accentuated in early 1952. Corporate profits dipped 
more markedly in 1951 than did any of the other im- 
portant business statistics. From a rate of $51.8 bil- 
lion before taxes in the first quarter, profits receded to 
$45.4 billion in the second quarter, and in the third 
quarter of 1951 pre-tax corporate profits were at a 
$41.5 billion rate. After taxes the rates in the respec- 
tive 1951 quarters were $20.7 billion, $18.4 billion, and 
$17 billion. 


Dwindling Grain. It should interest taxpayers who 
have about two billion dollars tied up in farm products 
owned by the Government or held as security for Fed- 
eral loans and now stored to keep prices high to know 
that some portion of the public’s two billion dollar 
stake in farm commodities isn’t around any more. No 
one yet knows just how much is missing from the 12,- 
500-odd grain elevators, old airplane hangars, quonset 
huts and miscellaneous storage places where the gov- 
ernment keeps commodity hoards. But eight cases have 
reached the stage of arraingment, indictment of civil 
action, with the Government claims totaling just short 
of five million dollars. The Agriculture Department 
concedes that “15 or 20" other investigations are under 
way; other sources indicate that official estimate may 
prove conservative. 


Job for Congress. No doubt, Mr. Truman is yearn- 
ing for the opportunity to clean up his political home- 
stead without help from the outside—but in this coun- 
try the President proposes and Congress disposes. .. . 
And there is one very good reason for letting Congress 
finish this well-begun job. The checks-and-balances of 
our tripod government were among the proudest works 
of the Founding Fathers. It was a stroke of genius 
when an independent Legislature was given the duty 
of keeping tabs on an independent Executive, and when 
an independent Judiciary was set up to keep an eye on 
them both. The appointment of an extra-governmental 
commission always offers the opportunity of ‘‘packing”’ 
if not in the commission itself then in the research 


(Continued on page 22) 
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FROM THE GROUND 


BELOW YOU fig TY ay 
Nes be ye es 
ln single or multiple units, Layne well and pump 
installations produce tremendous quantities of 
water at extra low cost. High efficiency design- 
ing, precision building and advanced methods of 
installation make Layne wells and pumps a highly 
practical and fully justified investment. Layne 
does the job complete; drills the wells, furnishes 
all casing, shafting, pumps, motors and sand 
screen, After on testing, the system is de- 
livered to you in perfect operating order. 


For further information, catalogs 
and engineering data, address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 


WATER SUPPLY 
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LACING 


in Long Continuous Lengths 
for Conveyor Belts .....- 


% Excellent for Package Conveyors, Portable Loaders, 
Trenching and Ditching Machines, etc. 

¥% In canneries where corrosion or rust is a problem 
specify Alligator made of Monel. 

% For magnetic separators or anti-sparking 
specify Alligator made of Everdur. 

% Separable and smooth on both sides. 

% 12 sizes. For belts from 1/16” to 5/8” thick— 
and any width. 


Order from Your Supply House. Ask for Bulletin A-60. 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO, 449° Lezingtos St. Chicos 44. 18, 
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DRAVO CORPORATION 


National Distributor for the Tri-Lok Company 


Dravo Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
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CREOSOTED 
Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
_ Cross Ties 
Also Wolmanized Lumber 
Decay and Termite Proof—Can Be Painted 


Decks for Ocean Vessels 





Creosoting Co., Inc. 
Norfolk, Sovanach, New York 


Plants at: New Orleans; Winnfield, La.; Louisville, Miss.; 
. Ge.; Jackson, Tens., and Nerfolk, Va. _ 
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staff. Mr. Truman, who made his own bed in this case, 
should be forced to lie in it while Congress performs a 
dutiful diagnosis 


HOLMES ALEXANDER 


Nice Bargain in Easy Chairs. Now you take Mr. 
Joseph DiMaggio. People who keep up with such things 
tell us that had he desired he could have continued next 
year his professional connection with the New York 
Yankees for $100,000. Instead, he decided to change 
his profession to that of a telecaster for a reported 
$50,006. This probably sets a record for a voluntary 
salary cut 

It's true Mr. DiMaggio will probably find his new 
work less arduous. He will only be working half a 
season since he will broadcast only home games, and 
instead of running in the sun he can just sit talking in 
the shade. Still, it does seem like quite a salary cut for 
a fellow just to ask for. $50,000 is still $50,000. 

Or is it? With this nice new tax bill that’s coming 
along with the happy new year, Mr. DiMaggio’s slice 
for the government on $100,000 would be about $68,000 

give or take a bit, and making no allowance for high- 
er rates due to other income he might have. On his 
$50,000 he will have to pay the government only about 
$27,000, plus or minus a few odd bucks 

On that basis, if Mr. DiMaggio undertook his arduous 
labors for $100,000 he would have left for take-home 
pay around $32,000. On his new $50,000 job he will 
take home about $23,000. 

So what happened to that $50,000 salary cut? It’s 
shrunk to a mere $9,000, and that sure ain't Sanforized. 
The official price tag on Mr. DiMaggio’s new easy chair 
may read $50,000, but he actually bought it for $9,000. 
That's what we call a real buyer's discount. 

It's a curious business when a man can work for a 
take-home pay of $32,000, submit to a $50,000 salary 
eut and still take home $23,000. It looks like Mr. Di- 
Maggio is even smarter than we thought. The only 
fellow who's outsmarted himself is Uncle Sam. The 
deal cost him $45,000. 

The Wall Street Journal. 


Domestic Ballyhoo. Most people believe that the 
Economic Cooperation Administration should have 
two jobs, and two jobs only, to do with the billions of 
dollars it spends. One of these is to give aid to foreign 
nations. The other is to make sure the citizens of those 
nations know what the United States is doing for them. 
But at least part of ECA’s money is being spent in 
telling Americans what a fine outfit ECA is. One of 
the most glaring examples of this domestic propa- 
ganda is the radio program recorded in Paris by Eu- 
ropean singers and symphony orchestra for broadcast 
here. The program serves only one purpose, as ECA 
admits at the beginning of each broadcast- -‘‘to tell the 
American people about ECA.” 
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My resolutions 
aren't new... 





My New Year's resolutions this year aren't new. For 
lam taking advantage of this ‘season for resolutions’ to 
publicly pledge, in my new capacity as President of the 
Southern Railway System, that the policies which have 
guided the Southern in the past will continue to guide us 


in the future. Those policies are— 


To develop the territory and to foster faith ‘) 
: ¥) 
in the South, its people and its opportu- if) 


RO 


nities. 


To furnish safe, economical and adequate 
railroad transportation in the territory 
where the “Southern Serves the South.” 






To treat fairly and kindly the men and 
women whose work keeps the railroad 
going. i 
To pay a fair return to the owners of the \ 


property. 











In making these time-tested policies my New Year's 


resolutions, | know I am also recording the sentiments % 
1 of 45,000 other members of our Southern Railway if} 


“family.” Together, we welcome this New Year as a 
year of new opportunities for all of us on the Southern 
to “serve the South’—with efficient, dependable, ever 


improving rail transportation. 


Hore A, Mpa 


President 






SOUTHERN i) 
RAILWAY SYSTEM “NE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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AN OLD FRIEND 
WITH A NEW NAME 


Werererers ()* JANUARY 1, 1952, Virginia Bridge Company com- 


bined with American Bridge Company to become a 


Pe ea ee a a a a a a a ee ee 
aa a a aT a by bh bY hy by hy hy hy a 


general operating division of United States Steel Company, to 
be known as American Bridge Division. This step was taken in 
the program of simplifying the corporate structure of United 
States Steel, of which United States Steel Company is a wholly 
owned subsidiary. 

The many friends of Virginia Bridge will be interested to 
know that from 1889 to 1895 its name was “American Bridge & 
Iron Company” of Roanoke, Virginia, so that its new. name is, 
in a sense, a return to the old. Under its new name the same 
individuals in the same offices throughout the South will stand 
ready to serve you and render assistance at all times. You will 
receive the same excellent service from our plants as in the past, 
and we hope the streamlining of our organization will permit 


us to serve you even better. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
ROANOKE BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS 
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"“W bat Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 








Menace 


Not so many decades ago when it was considered 
socially unwise and politically immoral to attempt to 
segregate self supporting American citizens into eco- 
nomic classes, the Department of Commerce and Labor 
in Washington busied itself with the national economic 
affairs of all who earned their livelihood other than 
from the soil. It recognized the independence and in- 
dividuality of American enterprise and the community 
of interest between the man who worked with his 
hands and the man whose work was chiefly mental. 
It also recognized that there was no line to be drawn 
between the two, that could not be crossed by experi- 
ence, ability and opportunity. 

This concept of our business and industrial structure 
and-the individual's relation to it first began to change 
with the growth of corporate business and its attendant 
impersonal characteristics. The change found national 
recognition when on March 4, 1913, Commerce and 
Labor were divorced and separate departments were 
created for each. The sprouting of the seeds of Eu- 
ropean trade unionism also contributed their share to 
influence this departmental separation. 

But the Department of Labor was not created as a 
separate unit of administration to represent organized 
union labor. Far from it. It was created to function 
as the proponent of the interests of individuals every- 
where in contrast to the Department of Commerce 
whose primary interest was with business corporations 
and their welfare. According to the Congressional Di- 
rectory, which summarizes the duties of government 
agencies and officials, the Secretary of Labor is charged 
with fostering, promoting and developing the welfare 
of all wage earners of the United States, improving 
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their working conditions, and advancing their oppor- 
tunities for profitable employment. 

It would be interesting, but entirely too verbose, to 
sketch here the manner in which the Department of 
Labor gradually slipped under the spell of the union 
bosses leaving three-fourths of “labor,” an estimated 
46,000,000 non-farm workers, without a protagonist in 
the administration. 

This undesirable situation is a sad commentary on 
the Department of Labor but it is only a part of the 
truth about the present day situation in this Depart- 
ment. For the Department of Labor under its present 
prejudiced secretary and his recent predecessors, is 
not just ignoring independent workers, it is doing 
everything possible to enslave them. 

The attitude of this department toward the non 
union workers, who outnumber their captive brothers 
by three to one, is expressed by its secretary in the 
Labor Information Bulletin, published monthly by the 
department and paid for out of your taxes when he 
writes: “American trade unions provide machinery by 
which wages of their members can be adjusted to meet 
economic changes like a rise in prices. And the ab- 
sence of this machinery, or some adequate substitute, 
for so many millions of Americans constitutes a long- 
range menace for the American economy.” 

Mister American Worker, you who cherish your in- 
dependence of thought and action, your right to de- 
termine how and where you will earn your own living, 
the Secretary of Labor thinks that you are a ‘“‘menace 
for the American economy.” 

Will the Secretary of Labor or any other Fair Deal 
spokesman have the intestinal fortitude to frankly ad- 
mit that by ‘American economy” is meant ‘American 
socialism?” 





Kremlin policy to influence 
stock prices in 1952 


Soviet moves in political, military, economic and propaganda 
fields outrank in importance those of other governments, including 


our own. 


By Robert S. Byfield 
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This article was written im- 
mediately upon Mr. Byfield's 
return from Paris where he 
was a representative and ob- 
server of the New York 
Stock Exchange at Sixth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United 
Nations. 











methods to bring about or speed up such 
collapse. There is no doubt that the vital- 
ity of our free enterprise system has been 
surprising to the Soviets. Our productive 
plant can be 


sabotaged by lethargy or 


inefficiency, but it cannot be destroyed, 
except by force. Yet the financial aspects 
of our set-up are assuredly more vulner- 
able and here there are definite symp- 
toms of budgetary and monetary strain. 
The Kremlin be counted 
on to take whatever actions which may 
be necessary to 
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European countries. Exploitation of this 
situation has characterized Soviet propa- 
ganda in Paris at the U. N. 


and else- 


where 
Obviously, the strain, if it is to be ex- 


ploited, must be continued. Despite a 
tapering off of shooting warfare, Korea 
s far from a closed book. Here is a new 
chance for dry bleeding with its kaleido- 
scope of agitation, propaganda, kidnap- 
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us plenty of billions; we have poured 
over a billion dollars into little Austria 
alone 

All of this contributes to the natural 
inflationary bias attendant upon our 
domestic fiscal policies which we have 
often mentioned. In any summing up of 
the inflationary and deflationary factors 
which our economy faces today, our ex- 
ternal situation and its meaning cannot 
be neglected. It may be so important as 
to tip the scales toward long term in- 
flation. Of course, it could be offset by 
a vigorous and detetmined assault at 
home upon the cost of living in all of its 
aspects, but at this time we see no evi- 
dence that this might come about. 

In offering the above opinions we do 
not mean to imply that we believe a bull 
market is in prospect and that a head- 
long fiight from the dollar is going to 
ensue. Long range investment policy is 
one thing to be kept in mind, but there 
are always interim forces to be reckoned 
with. One of them is definitely the rising 
cost of money, which may act as a brake 
on the buoyancy of those common stocks 
currently returns. There 
are, of course, numerous issues which are 
not 


yielding low 


in this category and in addition a 
host of so-called “special situations,” the 
prices of which fluctuate more or less 
independently from the stock market as 
a whole. They may very well give an out- 
standingly favorable performance in 
1952. 
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More power for more industry. 


generating plant located at Central City. 





Kentucky Utilities Co., is expanding its power plant with many units such as the above steam 
(Louisville Courier-Journal photo) 


Kentucky Lists $Billion New Plants in ’51 


More than one billion dollars in new 
and expanded industry was announced 
for construction in Kentucky during 1951, 
according to a report issued December 30 
by Robert M. Watt, Chairman of the 
Industrial Development Committee of 
the Kentucky Chamber of Commerce 
Thirty-six major new industries and 18 
expansions of existing major manufactur- 
ing plants will create approximately 27,- 
000 additional jobs in the State, providing 
an additional annual payroll in excess of 
$80,000,000. 

Watt estimated the State's over-all 
1951 plant in investment additions at $1,- 
054,059,404. Giants among the new indus- 
tries are the half-billion dollar atomic 
energy plant at Paducah and the multi- 
million dollar General Electric Appliance 
Park at Buechel near Louisville. 

The report showed that the new indus- 
tries located from border to border in 29 
different Kentucky communities, indicat- 
ing that more and more areas of the 
Commonwealth are becoming industrial- 
ized. 

The Corning Glass Works at Danville, 
Calvert City’s B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co. and National Carbide Co. plants, De- 
troit Harvester’s new Paris operation, 
Owensboro’s Green River Steel plant, 
the General Aniline & Film Corp. plant 
at Brandenburg, and Paducah’s TVA 
steam generating electric plant are other 
huge, multi-million dollar installations 
listed in the report. 

Expansions of existing industries 
each listed in the Kentucky Chamber's 
report as representing more than $1,- 
000,000 in additional plant investment 
include Armco Steel Corp., Ashland; E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Louisville; 
Kentucky Utilities Co., Tyron and Cen- 
tral City; Louisville Gas & Electric Co., 
Louisville; Mid-Valley Pipeline Co., 
Simpsonville; Newport Steel Co., Wilder; 
Phillip Morris & Co., Louisville; Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., Calvert 
JANUARY 
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City; Tube Turns & Girdler Corp., Louis- 
ville; Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., 
Danville; Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co., 
Calvert City; and Ashland Oil & Refining 
Co., Ashland. 

“From the reports which have been 
provided us by agencies and organiza- 
tions in other states, we have every rea- 
son to believe that Kentucky ranks sec- 
ond to Texas among southern states in 
dollar value of industrial growth,” Watt 
said, recalling that this year’s industrial 
expansion is “almost three times as great 
in monetary value as was the 1950 ex- 
pansion in Kentucky.” 

The Kentucky Chamber's report em- 
phasized that many of the plants now 


under construction in the State are 
“feeder plants” or manufacturers of raw 
materials which are used in the fabrica- 
tion of finished products by other com- 
panies. “It is generally true,” Watt said, 
“that this type of plant attracts finishing 
plants to their location, and we expect 
early announcements of additional ex- 
pansion along this line.” He offered the 
locating of the new General Aniline & 
Film Corp. plant on Mathieson Hydro- 
carbon Chemical Company's Branden- 
burg site and B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company's installation beside the huge 
National Carbide plant at Calvert City 
as examples of feeder-finishing opera- 
tions now under construction. 





GEORGETOWN, KENTUCKY 
WMOUSTRIAL SITE No.1 
Looking S.w. 


A significant service of Kentucky's Agricultural and Industrial Development 
Board, designed to attract industry, is the location of practical industrial sites 
through aerial photography. 
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South Faces Banner Opportunity in '52 


By Caldwell R. Walker 


Even though the end of one year merges with the 
beginning of the next in unbroken flow, the season of 
mergence bears with it a certain traditional import- 
ance 

It is the season when past achievements are re- 
viewed, and future prospects appraised. 

It is the time when plans and policies are approved 
for continuation, or overhauled in the light of changed 
conditions, 

Probably no annual transition in the memories of 
Southern businessmen has been more fraught with 
weighty significance than the one marking the passage 
of 1951 into 1952 

Evidence of this conviction is to be seen in the 
words, spoken and written, of industrial leaders 
throughout the 16 Southern states. 

Characteristic of these utterances are the following 
examples, one each from the fields of industry, utilities, 
and finance 


MANUFACTURING OUTLOOK 


As seen by Mr. Paul A. Redmond, president Ala- 
bama Mills, Inc., the South is in an extremely advan- 
tageous position as compared with the rest of the Na- 
tion so far as the near future outlook is concerned. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Redmond sees problems ahead, 
especially if government policy continues to foster in- 
flationary tendencies, 

Wages, he believes, will continue to rise without an 
offsetting opportunity to raise prices proportionately. 

Needless to say, such a turn of events can do noth- 
ing other than to further the squeeze on profits that 
began with the last half of 1951. 

In Mr. Redmond’s opinion, shortage of raw and 
semi-finished materials will constitute a grave prob- 
lem only in those industries that come into direct con- 
flict with war materiel output. 

He envisages the prospect of unusually active busi- 
ness in the months ahead, but is gravely concerned 
with the future effect of inflationary trends, In his own 
words: “Unless there is a stop in the present trend, it 
won't be many years before our dollar will be worth 
only twenty-five cents .. . the economy cannot stand 
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the present trend for many years and, in my judgment, 
any one thinking otherwise is simply ‘wishful think- 
ing’.” 


UTILITIES FACE SAME SQUEEZE 


Probably no branch of the utility segment of re- 
gional or national economy is more effected by business 
cycles than the railroads. At the same time, the same 
forces that make or break rai!roads produce the same 
relative effect when applied to producers of power and 
other utility segments. 

A year end statement by William T. Faricy, presi- 
dent Association of American Railroads points up 
this fact. 

Despite near record traflic of 643 billion ton miles 
in 1951, and record gross operating revenue of more 
than $10 billion, net operating income of the Nation’s 
railroads dropped from $973 million in 1950 to $903 
million in the vear just closed. 

In consequence, the rate of return on invested capi- 
tai declined from 3.96 per cent to 3.54 per cent. 

As in the case of manufacturing, the squeeze re- 
sulted chiefly from a rise in wage costs without com- 
pensating increase in the price of service rendered. 

The only difference in this case is that the squeeze 
began earlier and extended over a longer period. Also 
as in the case of manufacturing, the problem facing 
the railroads and similar utilities is quite likely to ex- 
tend into and throughout 1952. 


MOST BUSINESS IN SAME BOAT 


Probably no business executives must maintain as 
broad an outlook upon general business conditions as 
must leaders in the financial field. The reason therefor 
is obvious, since financial executives, by the very na- 
ture of their business, must know at all times the 
status of the customers and clients with whom they 
deal; and these customers and clients ramify into the 
furthermost elements of the business community. 

The opinions, therefore, of Mr. Brownlee O. Currey, 
president Equitable Securities Corporation, are par- 
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ticularly pertinent when taking into regard the entire 
structure of Southern or National business. 

Mr. Currey says: 

“I expect to see another round of small wage in- 
creases, especially ‘fringe’ demands. As a whole, prices 
will remain reasonably steady, with increases and de- 
clines about averaging out. Profits in general will be 
lower, but still good enough to provide excellent re- 
turns on capital invested. Due to large demand for 
money from utilities, railroads, industries, and munici- 
palities, the investment banking industry will have all 
the business it can handle in 1952. Material shortages 
will continue acute for the first half year in many in- 
dustries, but should start easing by midyear due to 
completion of additional productive facilities in copper, 
aluminum, steel, and many other scarce materials.” 


VIEWPOINTS FULLY SUPPORTED 


The foregoing expressions present a striking epitome 
of business conditions as they exist today and are apt 
to exist in 1952. 

All data collected thus far for the 1952 Blue Book 
of Southern Progress serve to bear out the convictions 
of Messrs. Redmond, Faricy and Currey. 

While these data are not yet complete for the full 
year of 1951, sufficient have been assembled to permit 
certain preliminary observations. 

Among these is the apparent certainty that 1951 
will show a substantial increase in the number of busi- 
ness establishments in the South, the total increase 
being in the neighborhood of 120,000. 

Total business volume will show an increase of al- 
most ten per cent in dollar value, and a smaller but 
significant gain in physical output. 

Manufacturing in the South will register the greatest 
gain dollarwise of all segments of Southern industry. 

But construction activity will show a higher per- 
centage gain, and will also stand forth as the best 
available harbinger of things to come. 

Structures to the value of nearly $10 billion were 
put in place in the South during 1951, against $8.6 
billion in 1950. Even after taking into account the 
effect of higher costs, actual physical volume will be 
substantially higher for 1951. 

Of the total $10 billion, better than $2 billion went 
into productive facilities. 

Based upon traditional relationships, this means an 
increase in potential productive capacity of between 
15 and 20 per cent. , 

While data are still too incomplete to make a definite 
prediction, it is nonetheless a fairly safe guess to set 
this gain down as greater than that which can be 
shown for the Nation at large. 

It is held by some authorities that the Nation as a 
whole will find it impossible in 1952 to utilize its cur- 
rent aggregate plant capacity by reason of manpower 
and material shortages. 

There is good reason to believe that this will be true 
in some instances—but not in all—and, in this respect 
the South operates from a very strategic vantage point. 

A far greater proportion of the current plants in the 
South are new. These new plants are equipped with 
the best in the way of machinery and organization. 
They will be able to turn out more goods with less 
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manpower. 

They will thus be in a position to take greatest ad- 
vantage of existing boom demand; and also will suffer 
less in competitive demand for subsiding demand, 
should that time arrive. 

As regards shortages, Mr. Redmond gave a hint as 
to the South's advantage. While energetic progress is 
being made toward a fuller productive economy for the 
South, the stage has not yet come when the region 
must depend on others for its chief supply of raw 
stuffs. With its preponderance of textile, tobacco, furni- 
ture, petroleum-coal products and chemical industries, 
the South still demands chiefly its own primary re- 
sources and produces these in required amounts. 

While, therefore, the South is an integral part of 
the United States, and as such rides the waves of gen- 
eral prosperity and recession, the region does hold a 
unique position with obvious advantages. 

A secondary advantage rests in its more flexible 
labor supply. Southern farms are still overmanned. 
And this unrecorded labor pool can and will be steadily 
drawn into the ranks of industry as occasion demands. 
No other region possesses such a reserve. é 

Even in its unique situation, however, the South in — 
1952 will not be able to detour the problems that have — 
been so sharply pointed up in the forepart of this — 
article. ' 

Southern business management will be put to its 
best mettle to forestall declining profits in the face of © 
increased output. = 

Government buying for defense, mounting cash re- — 
sources in the hands of consumers, and renewed plans ~ 
for unprecedented capital expansion—all indicate but 
one thing--the unceasing hum of factories and marts. 

On the other side of the page, however, costs of 
business will inevitably rise. Opportunity to match 
these rises with higher prices will not be free. 

There is great likelihood, therefore, that rates of 
profit will be lower than in either 1950 or 1951. Total 
dollar profit, on the other hand, should be as great or 
greater, and increased alertness may even sustain 
profit rate levels. 

Prime attention henceforth must be directed toward 
development of improved methods of operation, mod- 
ernized devices, and elimination of all possible waste. 


MISCELLANEOUS INDICATORS 


Among specific predictions that appear at this time 
to hold valid foundation are the following: 

Prices and wages should remain relatively stable, 
with, however, the latter outstripping the former in a 
number of key instances. Current conferences in the 
steel industry should go a long way toward establish- 
ing a pattern that may be used as a near future guide. 

Consumer purchases are very likely to grow greater 
in view of growing accumulation of savings. Pur- 
chases of capital goods should be as good, or almost 
as good in 1952 as they were in 1950. 

Construction will doubtless drop off somewhat, but 
still remain at a very high level. 

These considerations alone carry with them strong 
assurance of high level business activity. 

On the whole, 1952 may be made to be as good or 
better than 1951. 
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Aluminum Company of America is enlarging its big Point Com‘ort, Texas plant, above, by 60 per cent—stepping up its capacity 
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from 57,000 tons to 92,000 tons. 


by Sidney Fish 


Industrial Analyst 
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tors. Or it can make electricity by the 
steam turbine process, with steam driv- 
ing the generators. 

The reserves of natural gas are very 
large in the Southwest. But as an added 
measure of security, Alcoa has turned to 
lignite as a source of fuel. Large deposits 
of lignite, or sub-bituminous coal have 
been known to exist in Texas for many 
vears. The Bureau of Mines has been 
conducting long tests with lignite at a 
pilot plant in Denver, Col. Eventually, 
lignite-generated power is expected to be 
competitive with gas-generated power, 
and the latter has already proven a 
worthy competitor of hydro - electric 
power 

Aleoa is building a big 170 million 
pounds a year aluminum reduction plant 
n Milam County, Texas, to use lignite 
as fuel. 

Thus, with remaining unexploited 
American hydro-electric power sources 
few in number, the South finds itself in 
the enviable position of possessing two 
alternative power sources which have be- 
come 4 magnet to new industry in Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and other Southern 
states. Along with cheap fuel, the South- 
west has big reserves of bauxite, chiefly 
in Louisiana. This is the mineral from 


uminum Expansion 


which aluminum is extracted. And easily 
accessible to the South are the big bauxite 
deposits in Dutch Guiana, Jamaica, 
Trinidad and other Latin American 
mines. 

The aluminum expansion program is of 
major importance to the industrial de- 
velopment of the South, because this 
“growth” industry promises, in peace or 
war, to operate at relatively full capacity, 
owing to rapidly widening uses for the 
light metal in transportation, construc- 
tion, household equipment, and many 
other applications. No one is worrying 
about over-production, such is the bright 
future for aluminum. 

Step by step, the Government is in- 
creasing the scope of the aluminum ex- 
pansion program. And a major share of 
thet program is continuing to be located 
in the South. 

Prior to the Korean War, the nation’s 
primary aluminum capacity totaled 775,- 
000 tons a year. In the first phase of the 
present expansion program, this capacity 
is being increased by 660,000 tons, vir- 
tually doubling the pre-Korean capacity, 
and bringing the total to 1,435,000 tons. 
The size of this expansion can be appre- 
ciated when it is recalled that in 1939, 
production in the United States totaled 
only 162,500 tons, or only a quarter of the 
first phase of the present expansion. 

A “second phase” seems almost certain 
to be set in motion very soon, which will 
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add at least 250,000 tons to the nation's 
capacity. The Government has indicated 
that it will need, for military and essen- 
tial civilian programs, more aluminum 
than can be provided by the new post- 
Korean capacity of 1,435,000 tons. As in 
the first phase, the Government will ap- 
prove certificates of necessity, granting 
accelerated depreciation to the new pri- 
vately-built facilities. In most cases, too, 
the Government will enter into contracts 
guaranteeing the purchase of any alumi- 
num produced by the new facilities for a 
five-year period. Because the South 1s so 
well situated in respect to vital low cost 
fuels, it is likely that this area will be 
made the scene of the bulk of the second 
phase expansion, just as it was in the 
case of the first phase. 

The first phase of the Korean alumi- 
num expansion is costing well over $500 
million. It is calculated that of the 660,- 
000 ton expansion called for in this phase, 
that the states of Texas, Louisiana and 
Arkansas will corral over 470,000 tons or 
over two-thirds of the total of new ca- 
pacity--and three times as much as the 
nation produced in 1939. In addition, the 
South has existing pre-Korean capacity 
at Alcoa, Tennessee, Badin, North Caro- 
lina and elsewhere. 

Here are some of the big projects be- 
ing built in the South as part of this 
“first phase” program: 

Alcoa is enlarging its big Point Com- 
fort plant at Port Lavaca, Texas, by 60 
per cent—stepping up its capacity from 
57,000 tons a year to 92,000 tons. Point 
Comfort was the first aluminum plant in 
the country to use natural gas as a power 
source exclusively. 

North of Port Lavaca, in Rockdale, 
Milam County, Alcoa is building its 85,- 
000 ton plant to use lignite as fuel. 

Not far from Corpus Christi, Texas, 
Reynolds Metals is putting up a new 
75,000 tons-a-year plant. This will start 
pouring its first metal in January. 

Reynolds, too, is adding 20,000 tons to 
its pre-Korean capacity of 75,000 tons at 
Jones Mills, Ark. And just recently, Reyn- 
olds was given the go-ahead signal on 
another new Arkansas plant to turn out 
55,000 tons of aluininum yearly. 

The biggest plant of them all, a 200,- 
000-tons-a-year giant, is going up near 
New Orleans. This is the great Cheill- 
mette plant of Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. This plant poured its 
first metal early in December. The entire 
plant, using natural gas, will be com- 
pleted in 1953. 

Vast quantities of electric power will 
be needed to produce this aluminum. For 
10 kilowatt hours of electricity are need- 
ed to produce each pound of aluminum. 
Chalmette alone will generate enough 
electricity to take care of a city of 1,- 
000,000 persons. 

At Chalmette a large number of elec- 
tricity-generating gas engines will be 
supplemented by steam turbines. 

In addition to the increases in primary 
metal capacity, the leading metal produc- 
ers are adding to their alumina plants. 
For it is the alumina—the white powder 
that is refined from bauxite — that is 
placed in the electrolytic baths for con- 
version into primary aluminum. 
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The building of a plant like Port Com- 
fort or Chalmette calls for vast quantities 
of steel—steel for buildings, steel for 
railroad trackage, steel for the power- 
generating equipment, and steel for the 
long pot lines. A potline is a row of 75 
te 150 pots, in each of which alumina is 
being refined into aluminum by the elec- 
trolytic process. Chalmette alone has 75 
buildings, including those in which the 
pots are located. Such big industrial 
plants are creating a big market for steel 
in the South. 

In addition to electricity, the alumi- 
num plants require large quantities of 
carbon and other minerals and chem- 
icals, enormous quantities of water—-and 
men. The South is well endowed with 
all of these. 

One of the factors that makes the fu- 
ture of aluminum bright is the relative 
stability of its price, in contrast with 
that of other metals. Aluminum today 
is being sold at only 18 cents a pound, 
compared with its historic low of 14 
cents. In other words, the price has in- 
creased less than 30 per cent, during a 
period when most metals have doubled 
in price. 

In addition, aluminum has exceptional 
qualities that make it well-nigh indis- 
pensable in transportation, building con- 
struction, electrical conduction, in cook- 
ing, etc. Its biggest use currently is in 
transportation, because its lightness in 
weight and its strength have made it 
the most important metal in air trans- 
portation. Aluminum weighs only one- 
third as much as steel. Its resistance to 
corrosion has made it equally desirable 
in building applications—-in roofs, siding, 
panels, gutters, downspouts, etc. 

The location of the biggest portion of 
this industry in the South will have a 
vast impact on this area in the years to 
come. 

For along with the primary metal 
plants, it is only a question of time be- 
fore new fabricating plants will be lo- 
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cated in the South. For example, it 
would be logical to expect that the big 
aircraft plants in Fort Worth, Dallas and 
Atlanta will need sheet rolling plants to 
take care of their requirements. Or they 
may need extrusions or forgings that 
can be made more cheaply close to the 
primary mills than in the north. 

In addition, many civilian industries 
will locate near this rich source of pri- 
mary metal—makers of roofing and sid- 
ing, for farm buildings, furniture pro- 
ducers, fabricators of aluminum awnings, 
foil for food and tobacco, venetian blinds, 
and the countless other articles that are 
made of this shiny white metal. 

One of the brightest outlets for alumi- 
num is the automobile. The leading auto 
makers are experimenting with alumi- 
num as a substitute for copper during 
the present desperate shortage of the 
latter metal. They may soon develop 
aluminum radiators, aluminum engine 
blocks, aluminum doors, instrument 
panels and many other automotive appli- 
cations. Each engine block alone, for ex- 
ample, could use 100 to 200 pounds of 
aluminum, and when that total is multi- 7 
plied by an annual output of 5 million to — 
6 million cars, it would come close to” 
absorbing one-quarter to one-half of the 
annual aluminum capacity, when this ex- 
pansion program is completed. 

It is true that aluminum costs more | 
than steel. But because it reduces dead 
weight, it gives the auto designer greater © 
flexibility with respect to the type of 
engine required, and the kinds of deluxe 
accessories that can be installed in the — 
car of the future. The same elimination ~ 
of dead weight is leading to the use of © 
aluminum in trucks and trailers. 

This big expansion program is strength- 
ening the nation during the present 
metal shortages. It is also giving the 
South assurance of new industries that 
will, in time, place the South in its right- 
ful position among other industrial areas 
of the nation. 
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One of the buildings at the Alcoa plant, that will house a portion of the new 
potlines when completed. 
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A FIRST IN RADIO 


Miami manufacturer scores 


with six-hour h 


oliday show 


And on New Year's day some 65,000 rooters at the Orange 


Bowl shouted themselves hoarse through megaphones provided by 


the Ludman Corporation. 


/ \s iny manufacturer knows who uses 


idvertising in any certain 
amount of space and promotion must be 
devoted to the institutional type. Even 
is the problem of making that 
institutional advertising effective 


quantity, a 


greater 
same 

The 
largest manufacturer of awning windows 
ind under the trade 
Auto-Lok Windo-Tite 


Ludman Corporation, the nation’s 
jalousies names of 


ind accomplished 


the maximum in effectiveness when they 
their holiday promotion into opera- 
tion in South Florida. 

Sparked the ideas set up by the 
company Public Relations Director, Dick 
Stern, both Christmas and New Years 
were well marked with the Ludman 
To more than one-half million 
radio listeners on Christmas Day, and to 
more than 65,000 fans at the 


set 


by 


name 


Orange 











PREPARATION—Co-authors of the “Christmas Card,” Ludman’s Dick Stern and 
Arnold Kaufman of WMBM, check some script changes with WMBM chief engi- 


neer Charles 


Hartwick. 


Bowl game on January 1, 1952, in Miami, 
the name was a prominent one. 

For it was on Christmas Day that the 
company set a precedent in the broad- 
casting industry in general, and Miami 
radio in particular, when they présented 
for the first time anywhere, a -star- 
studded six-hour production called the 
“Christmas Card,” and on New Year's 
Day, more than 65,000 bi-partisan rooters 
cheered their favorite team with the aid 
of a three-colored megaphone provided 
free through the courtesy of the Ludman 
Corporation 


A Precedent 


It was the first time since the early 
days of radio, that one sponsor presented 
more than a two-hour air show strictly 
in the interest of institutional promotion. 
All commercials were deleted to the 
point of only casual mention of the Lud- 
man name or its products. Even the 
three-minute talk by President Max 
Hoffman took the form of an account 
of the year’s progress and thanks to the 
company friends on behalf of the grow- 
ing organization. 

Throughout the locally produced show, 
which was written and directed by Stern 
in collaboration with Arnold Kaufman, 
program director of station WMBM., 
stars such as Bing Crosby and Orson 
Welles, Loretta Young, Lionel Barry- 
more, Gregory Peck, James Melton, the 
St. Olaf Choir, Leopold Stokowski, the 
Robert Mitchell Boy Choir, and many, 
many celebrities of the Metropolitan 
Opera weaved their way in dramatic and 
musical portions of the program. 
Featuring such dramatic presentations 

the “Christmas Carol” with Lionel 
Barrymore, the “Happy Prince” with 
Orson Welles and Bing Crosby, and the 
“Littlest Angel” with Loretta Young, the 
show gathered magnitude in proportion 
as each part unfolded. The entire over- 
all six hours was taped as introductions, 
continuity and transcribed shows, devel- 
oped into a record-making radio first. 
This taping represented more than 15,000 
feet of recording taupe and represented 
more than 30 hours of recording, editing 
and reassembling. 
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When the program was completed, the 
local listening audience as far north as 
St. Petersburg, Florida, were aware that 
the ultimate in radio entertainment had 
been sent to them through the courtesy 
and kind cooperation of a very progres- 
sive manufacturer. The name Ludman 
was not an unfamiliar one to them fol- 
lowing the actual broadcast. 

To tie in the broadcast with local pro- 
motion and to insure the largest listen- 
ing audience possible, WMBM mailed 
more than 300 of its programs featuring 
plugs of the forthcoming show on its 
cover to leading architects in the area. 
WMBM also plugged heavily with a 
total of more than 210 air mentions in 
three weeks prior to the broadcast. To 
further merchandise the idea, Ludman 
bought over 1,200 lines in the Miami 
Herald and Miami Daily News on Christ- 
mas morning calling attention to the gala 
show. 
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The ad showed pictures of the various 
artists to be featured and tied in a 
“Season's Greeting” to all Ludman 
friends, with the invitation to be their 
guest for the show. 

Coverage for the advance publicity 
sent out by the company was strong and 
included a lead feature on the radio page 
with pictures where ordinarily pictures 
were not the custom. It was a remark- 
able Christmas Day in radio anywhere, 
and an estimated audience of over one- 
half million listened. 





New Year's Day 


And then, when the Christmas promo- 
tion was over, the active organization 
did not experience the usual seasonal 
slump in promotion. Knowing that on 
New Year's Day the annual Orange 
Bowl Classic, at Miami, attracted one of 
the largest bowl crowds in the nation, 
Ludman came up with another “first.” 
Baylor University and Georgia Tech 
were the teams that clashed on the field, 
but wherever a fan sat, or whichever 
team he rooted for, he had the help of 
a gaily-colored four dimensional mega- 
phone provided free by the Ludman 
Corporation. 

More than 65,000 of these three-color 
cheering aids were distributed to the 
fans prior to the game time and if the 
crowd was not the largest in the nation, PRODUCTION—Part of the staff used in producing the six-hour long radio 
it certainly was one of the noisiest, spectacle is seen in action during the taping of the show. A total of ten anncunc- 
thanks to the Miami manufacturer. ing voices were used on the introductions to the various parts of the show. 

Working closely with the Butler- 
Wilson Paper Company of Miami, the 
Ludman Corporation devised a mega- 
phone that snapped open, displaying four 
panels bedecked in the colors of both 
universities. One side of the megaphone 
showed a pennant with the Baylor name 
inscribed in blue and gold, team colors, 
while the opposite side had the Georgia 
Tech pennant imprinted in gold and 
black team colors. On the other two 
sides of the megaphones, the institutional 
message for the Ludman Corporation 
was shown with the added message: 
“LEADING THE NATION IN WINDOW 
ENGINEERING.” 


Many of the megaphones found their 
way into the homes of prospective cus- 
tomers of the Ludman products, Auto- 
Lok awning windows and Windo-Tite 
jalousies. They were taken as souvenirs 
by the fans as a reminder of the Orange 
Bowl Classic—1952. Whatever the rea- 
son, the message inscribed on them by 
the Ludman Corporation was read by 
almost all of the more than 65,000 at the 
New Year’s Game in Miami. 

It was a gala game, drenched in the 
sun-filled skies of a perfect climate. This 
year, greater Miami played host to the 
largest crowd in the history of the 
Orange Bowl. And in the words of one 
of the Orange Bow! committee: “If it 
wasn't the nation’s largest crowd, it was 
certainly the noisiest.” 
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Many of the hoarse-voiced fans who 
used the props provided by the Ludman 
Corporation will definitely attest to that, 
but more important they’ll tell you the AFTERMATH—Engineer Hartwick ponders his situation in more than 15,000 feet 
name of the company responsible. of tape used to record the six hour record-making program, 
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CONSTRUCTION 


New flight test 
$3,500,000. G. L. 


hangar to be built by McDonnell Aircraft Corporation, St. Louis, Mo. The 200 by 500 foot hangar will cost about 
Tarlton Contracting Co., of St. Louis is the contractor, and Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc. are Archts. and Engrs. 


1951 Awards at Record $5,532,857,000 


By S. A. Lauver 
News Editor 


Nove EEN fifty-one marked the peak 


in southern 
Potal 


Sixteen-state 


history 

contracts awarded in 
the Mason 
was $5,532,857,000, or more 
the $4,- 
preceding 


construction 
value of 
the irea below 
ind Dixon line 
than twenty-six 


cent above 


the 


per 
169.152,.000 registered in 
year 

rhe started at a high level 
lirst-month total was $1,082,466,000. This 
for such a period. Higher 
than average totals $641,867,000 in Feb- 
ruary and $577,160,000 in March 
vailed in the 

The 
quarter 
this time 
$363,115,0000 in 
June 

The $1,045,625,000 total for the second 
brought the figure for the first 
the year to $3,347,118,000, or an 


The 


yoat 


was a record 
pre- 
first quarter. 

monthly average for the 
$546,541,000. Totals 
$316,368,000 in 
May 


second 
during 
April; 
and $366,142,000 in 


was 
were 


quarter 
half of 


eighty-four per -ent gain when compared 
the same period of 1950. 

For the third quarter the monthly aver- 

ge was $457,782,000. The overall total of 
$1,373,347,000 in that period included 
monthly figures of $755,717,000 for July; 
$365,078,000 for August and $252,552,000 
for September. 

A monthly average of $270,974,000 was 
established in the last quarter. This low 
figure reflected the restrictions, the 
shortages of materials and the uncer- 
tainty as the year neared its end. 

Totals for the three months of the last 
quarter were $351,721,000 for October; 
$221,116,000 for November and $239,555,- 
000 for The latter two were 
the lowest of the year. 

The $5,532,857,000 for the entire year 
embraced $2,296,183,000 for industrial 
projects; $995,653,000 for private build- 
$810,059,000 for public building; 
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ing; 





SOUTH'S CONSTRUCTION BY STATES 


December, 1951 


Contracts 

Awarded 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Dist. of Col. 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Missourt 
N. Carolina 
Oklahoma 
Ss. Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
W. Virginia 


4,893,000 
992,000 


Total 


$796, 394,000 


Contracts 
Award 
Twelve 
Months 
1950 
$177,335,000 
137,098,000 


402,360,000 
155,703,000 
97,448,000 
47,533,000 


Contracts 
Awarded 
Contracts 
to be 
Awarded 
$21,116,000 
195,000 
6,974,000 
25,247,000 
1 


337,729,000 
125,955, 000 
237,080,000 
364,946,000 
129,240,000 
384,389,000 
250,148,000 
893,673,000 
250,075,000 

37,541,000 


sad, 
2,533,000 
265,800,000 
10,136,000 
170,646,000 
9,114,000 


770,000 65,262,000 





2,857,000 $4,369, 152,000 
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$805,417,000 for heavy engineering proj- 
ects and $625,545,000 for highways and 
bridges. 

Industrial construction includes the 
huge atomic energy projects in South 
Carolina and Kentucky, as well as the 
somewhat lesser-sized but still large 
aluminum and chemical plant projects in 
the Gulf Coast area. These were largely 
instrumental in pushing the value of 
such work to its high level, which is 
more than twice that for the previous 
twelve months. 

Private building, although ranking sec- 
ond in value among the several cate- 
gories, represented a decline. The $995,- 
653,000 for such work is eighteen per cent 
below the figure for such work last year. 

Elements in the private building total 
were $794,148,000 for residential work; 
$79,525,000 for assembly buildings; $63,- 
036,000 for office building and $58,944,000 
for commercial structures, 

Lurgest proportion of the _ private 
building figure is the $794,148,000 for 
residential building. This was seventy- 
nine per cent of the total. It was a drop 
of about seven per cent from the level of 
such work last year 

Declines in other 
building were more 
$79,525,000 for assembly 
about thirty-three per cent down; the 
$63,454,000 of office building, fifty per 
cent, and the $58,944,000 of commercial 
building, forty-seven per cent. 

The $810,059,000 of public building is 
twenty-eight per cent below its last year’s 
counterpart. The figure includes $367,- 
625,000 for school buildings; the rest for 
government structures, 

Heavy engineering construction in the 
last twelve months, with its $805,417,000 
total, is made up of $585,242,000 for dams, 
drainage, earthwork and airports; $156,- 
598,000 for sewer and water work, and 
$63,577,000 for government electric 
projects, 


types of private 
pronounced. The 
buildings is 
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Considered as an entirety, the heavy 
engineering value represents a rise of 
above fifty-six per cent. The dams-drain- 
age-earthwork-airport classification is up 
two hundred twenty-two per cent. Sewer 
and water work shows an increase of ten 
per cent. Government electric projects 
have dropped drastically. 

Statistics reveal that highways and 
bridges in the contract stage were at 
practically the same level as in the pre- 
ceding year. The total for 1951 was $625,- 
545,000; for 1950, $622,535,000. Several 
large lettings at the end of the year for 
which returns had not yet been received 
would increase the 1951 total 
stantially. ° 

The December total of $239,555,000 in- 
cluded $61,558,000 for public building; 
$58,235,000 for highways and bridges; 
$54,676,000 for heavy engineering type 
projects; $40,696,000 for private building 
and $24,390,000 for industrial plant work. 

The $61,558,000 for public 
December includes $25,724,000 for school 
building and represents an increase of 
eighty-six per cent over the total for the 
month before. School building more than 
doubled. 

December also saw a spurt in highway 
and bridge work in the contract stage 
The $58,235,000 total was sixty-seven per 
cent greater than the $35,350,000 for the 
preceding month. Including several let- 
tings not received in time, the December 
figure would be much larger. 

Largest factor in the $54,676,000 heavy 
engineering figure was the $27,570,000 for 
dams, drainage, earthwork and airports. 
This was a slight drop from the level of 
the previous month. 


sub- 


building in 


Sewer and water construction, 
ever, rose almost fifty-six per cent. Gov- 
ernment electric projects in the last 
month of the year also accelerated. The 
December total was $8,196,000; the No- 
vember figure, $1,713,000. 

Private building dropped in December 
as compared with the preceding month. 
The $40,696,000 was down thirty-six per 
cent. Residential work in December 
totaled $28,980,000. In November it was 
$51,841,000. 

Office building in December amounted 
to $5,973,000, as compared with the $3,- 
128,000 for the preceding month. Com- 
mercial building remained almost the 
same. The December figure was $2,765,- 
000; the November figure, $2,498,000. As- 
sembiy buildings were valued at $2,- 
978,000. 

Industrial building contracts in De- 
cember were placea at $40,696,000. In 
the preceding month, the figure was 
$46,499,000. 

Yorecasts for construction in the new 
year indicate a slight decline from the 
$39,000,000,000 reportedly put in place last 
year. The Associated General Contractors 
of America states that $37,000,000,000 
worth is possible in 1952. 

The 1951 volume, according to that na- 
tional organization of general contracting 
firms, is the highest yet performed in any 
year both from the physical and dollar 
viewpoints, topping any single manufac- 
turing industry’s output as well as the 
gross income estimated for agriculture. 


how- 
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Arn af 


Perspective of the Wyatt Building, a 
Washington, D.C. A. 


Of the $39,000,000,000 estimated in 1951, 
the A. G. C. reports that almost $30,000,- 
000,000 was for new construction and the 


‘Mir op 17%. 
—mmeign G 


new office building that is to go up in 
R. Clas is the architect. 


remainder for general maintenance and 
repairs. About $28,000,000,000 of the fig- 
(Continued on page 48) 





SOUTH'S CONSTRUCTION BY 


December, 1951 


Contracts 
Awarded 


PRIVATE BUILDING 
Assembly (Churches, Theatres, 
Auditoriums, Fraternal) 
Commercial (Stores, pam 
Filling Stations, Garages 
Residential  eacrsipeminae Hotels, 
Dwellings) . aed ad 
Office 


$2,978,000 
2,76: 


28,980,000 
5,973,000 


TYPES 


Contracts 
Awarded 
Twelve 
Months 
1951 


Contracts 
Awarded 
Twelve 
Months 
1950 


Contracts 
to be 
Awarded 


$9,749,000 $79,525,000 


58,944,000 


$120,234,000 
112,510,000 


794,°48,000 855,103,000 
63,036,000 126,490,000 





$10,696,000 
$24,390,000 


INDUSTRIAL . 
PUBLIC BUILDING 
City, County, State, Federal, 
Hospitals 
Schools 


a 


$35,834,000 
25,724,000 


$59,685,000 $995,653,000 $1,214,337,000 
$28,156,000 $2,296,183,000 $891,132,000 


$710,244,000 


$52,719,000 
5 5,000 416,470,000 


o * 


$442,1434,000 
367,625,000 





$61,558,000 


ENGINEERING 
—, gages 

Airp 
weaeleh 


Earthwork and 
"County, Municipal Elec- 


tric 
Sewers and Waterworks . 


$27,570,000 


8,196,000 
18,910,000 


$112,115,000  $810,059,000 $1,126,714,000 
$32,560,000 


251,800,000 
20,931,000 


$595, 242,000 


63,577,000 
156,598,000 


$263,116,000 


109,778,000 
141,540,000 





$54,676,000 
$58,235 


ROADS, STREETS, BRIDGES 


$305,291,000  $805,417,000  $514,434,000 


5,000 $31,147,000  $625,545,000  $622,535,000 





$239,555,000 


$796,394,000 $5,532,857,000 $4,369,152,000 
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Cattle grazing on the lush pastures of Hugh MacRae’s Invershiel Farm, in Pender 
County, N. C., where “fields are green in winter.” (Hugh Morton photos) 


Green Pastures-—All Year Long 


Hugh MacRae believed it could be done many years ago, and 
a few years ago he proved it could be done. His work stands 
today as one of the greatest contributions to Southern progress. 


By John W. Gibson 


Director, Div. Public Health Information 
State Dept. of Health, Montgomery, Ala. 


N lis large farm near Wilmington, 
N. C., Mr. MacRae, North Carolina in- 
dustrialist, had raising beef and 
dairy cattle for many years and losing 
every year. Every winter 
barns and sheds, 
had 
expensive to store and ex- 
handle at feeding time. He 
out for himself the hard, 
what agricultural 
Cornell and other places had 
that about the 
only time animals make a profit is while 
they are 


been 


money 
cattle were ir 
feedstuffs that 
grow or buy 
pensive to 
bad found 
expensive 


these 
eating 


been expensive to 


way eX- 
perts at 
been saying all along, 
feeding themselves in pastures 
All over the country other cattle owners 
had the 
also the hard, expensive way 

Mr. MacRae that millions 
of birds throughout the South, could live 
and outdoors all the 
and if they could, why couldn't cattle? 
And, if cattle what a boon that 
would be to the South's economy! 


been finding out same thing 


was aware 


eat year around, 


could, 


He recognized an important difference, 
of course. Nature has been less lavish 
in her treatment of animals than of birds 
Unlike the food birds need, cattle feed 
does not normally grow the year around 
But could it be made to? Had anybody 
proved that it can't? Had anybody even 
tried” 

Hadn't the South merely followed the 
North, the East and the West in keeping 
cattle months 
year? That was a sound practice in those 
parts of the country, of course. With 
their winter weather, they had no choice 
But the South was different 


indoors several every 


There was 
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no more reason to copy those colder 
regions in this than there was to wear 
the same heavy clothing their people 
wore. Southern farmers had not realized 
what a great gift Nature had handed 
them -a warm climate as different from 
ice-locked winters as a Palm Beach suit 
is from ear muffs and three layers of 
underwear 

Fortunately, Hugh MacRae was in an 
excellent position to attempt to solve 
this problem. He had inherited a con- 
siderable fortune from his father, presi- 
dent of the largest fertilizer manufac- 
turing firm in the South, and from his 
grandfather, head of the famed Wilming- 
ton and Weldon Railroad, for a long time 
the longest in the world and a vital link 
between General Robert E, Lee’s armies 
and Confederate blockade-runners land- 
ing their priceless cargoes on the 
Wilmington docks. Moreover, he had 
swollen his inheritance by a series of 
successful enterprises, from mica mining 
to electric railways, So those year-after- 
year losses from his cattle raising were 
not a serious matter to him. But there 
were thousands of smaller and less for- 
tunately situated farmers all over the 
South. To them such losses were indeed 
serious. 

He needed a motto for this ambitious 
enterprise he was about to launch short- 
ly after the turn of this century. The 
one he liked best of the many that came 
to mind was this: “The South will come 
into its own when its fields are green 
in winter.” 


Resolutely, he set himself to the task 
of making the “when” of that slogan 
come true. Looking into the matter 
thoroughly, he found that nobody knew 
of any crop, or combination of crops, 
that would make it possible for cattle 
to graze all the year. To make up that 
lack became his first, and indeed his 
major, task. He had no idea of the mag- 
nitude of what he was undertaking. He 
did not know that he would have to 
spend what was left of his young man- 
hood, and also his middle age and a 
part of his old age, before he would find 
the answer. He did not know either that 
every one of those thirty-five or more 
years would cost him between three and 
ten thousand dollars. All he knew was 
that the South needed all-year grazing 
and that he might be able to make it 
possible. 

He decided to go to Europe to see 
what, if anything, was being done over 
there in the way of cold-weather graz- 
ing. In Holland he saw the nearest 
approach he had yet seen to anything 
like that. Cattle were being kept on 
open pastures for six months out of the 
year without supplemental feeding. If 
that could be done there, in a climate 
that even the warming Gulf Stream 
could not prevent from being consider- 
ably colder than North Carolina, he was 
sure a way could be found to keep cattle 
outdoors all the time on his own farm. 

He had another demonstration nearer 
home; quite near in fact. Several Euro- 
peans who had bought small tracts of 
land in a colonization scheme of his be- 
gan keeping the family cows out-of-doors 
as much as they could. By staking them 
in small pastures of Abruzzi rye in win- 
ter and soy beans in summer, with sup- 
plemental feedings of oats and corn meal, 
those transplanted Europeans almost 
proved year-round pasturing to be a 
practical possibility; but not quite. 

At an agricultural conference’ in 
Atlanta, Mr. MacRae met T. G. Macfie, 
a Scotchman who had traveled over most 
of the world before settling down on 
a Georgia farm. In Johannesburg some 
time before, Mr. Macfie had picked up 
a book telling about an English farmer’s 
success in stretching the grazing period 
for his cattle. Using crops which trial- 
and-error experience told him would be 
most satisfactory, he had kept his ani- 
mals in excellent condition by letting 
them graze during most, but not all, of 
the year. Mr. Mactie gladly loaned him 
the book. Later, in London, he was able 
to do more: he found another copy in 
a second-hand book store and sent it to 
him to keep. It became one of the agri- 
cultural pioneer’s most prized posses- 
sions. 

Now he had three reasons for believing 
year-round pastures were practicable in 
the South. If cattle could be kept out 
in the open a good part of the year in 
Holland, England and that farming com- 
munity near Wilmington, why not the 
year-round at Invershiel, his own 750- 
acre cattle farm which had been proving 
such an expensive white elephant? And, 
if at Invershiel, why not anywhere else 
in the South? 
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He had pretty definite ideas as to what 
kinds of crops he would need: they would 
have to be sturdy enough to survive 
the perpetual battle with weeds and 
weather. They would need to grow rapid- 
ly after being eaten down by grazing 
animals. If possible (to keep costs down 
to the minimum) they should grow year 
after year from a single planting. 

In all, he tried out some eighty differ- 
ent seeds. After each planting there came 
a long period of hopeful waiting for the 
results. About fifty different fields were 
used as laboratories, to prevent one ex- 
periment from interfering with another. 
Different species of grass were tried 
separately and in combination with 
others. Years passed, then decades, and 
the answer still stubbornly refused to 
come. The heavy financial drain con- 
tinued. No wonder the North Carolina 
Legislature and others had refused to 
vote appropriations for this kind of 
undertaking. But Hugh MacRae kept 
resolutely on, signing the checks, study- 
ing the results of the latest experiments 
and ignoring the skeptics’ advice to give 
up and quit. 

Then came the great day. It was in 
the late 1930’s. At last he was sure he 
had the answer. Out of those eighty or 
more cover crops that had gone through 
his mill, some of them over and over 
under different conditions, five had sur- 
vived with a bright show of promise. 
That early promise has been fulfilled, 
for they are still the basic five. It is 
true, he later found some others that 
can be successfully used in their place, 
and he developed eight varieties that 
have proved useful in helping those five 
out, but they are enough by themselves. 

Those basic five work like a top-form 
footbal' team: when one gets out of the 
game, another is ready to take over. The 
much-maligned Johnson grass (which 
found a firm defender in Mr. MacRae) 
provides six months of grazing, from May 
to October, inclusive. Lespedeza comes 
along in early June and lasts until early 
September. White Dutch clover is good 
from mid-October to early December 
(and also from mid-March to mid-July). 
Crimson clover provides excellent graz- 
ing from about the time the White Dutch 
clover plays out to early June. 

The development of this smooth- 
functioning, five-grass team did not, how- 
ever, mean the end of Hugh MacRae’s 
long search. For, unlike the other four, 
Crimson Clover did not reseed itself and 
so had to be replanted every year. That 
kept the expense higher than he wanted 
it to be. So he kept on with his experi- 
ments. He also kept up his contacts with 
farm leaders and experiment stations. 
And, a few years ago, he was able to 
fit a newly developed type of Crimson 
Clover into his year-round grazing pro- 
gram. This type, now firmly established 
as one of the basic five, reseeds itself as 
readily as the other four. At last, after 
nearly half a century, he felt he had 
accomplished what he had set out to do. 

It is good business, he found, to build 


casting the seed. It may or may not be 
considered advisable to run a disc over 
the land beforehand. 

At first, Mr. MacRae planted the differ- 
ent crops in different pastures, moving 
his cattle from one to the other as one 
crop petered out and another came on. 
But he found that unnecessary. Cattle 
feeding on one crop do not interfere with 
another growing under it and, by keep- 
ing them in the same place the year 
around, the land’s productivity is great- 
ly improved. The only time they leave 
a pasture is when they are to be milked. 
Except during extreme drought, the only 
feed they get besides what they get in 
the pastures is a little mash used to lure 
them into the milking sheds. Mr. MacRae 
was pleased to find that apparently the 
animals prefer grazing to the feedstuffs 
they used to get in cold weather. 

If you use the right grazing crops, he 
found, you can keep an average of two 
dairy or beef animals to the acre. And 
they will be fat, healthy and profitable. 

Anyone who has seen the MacRae 
herds placidly grazing in the dead of 
winter or at any other time can testify 
that they are fat and healthy-looking. 
The Invershiel account books show that 
they are profitable, 

Those records show, for example, that, 
after the initial investment (which in- 
cludes seeding, fertilizer and mainte- 
nance of water holes and troughs), the 
cost of keeping beef cattle on Inver- 
shiel’s year-round pastures for a year 
runs from ten to twelve dollars per ani- 
mal. The cost under the outdoors- 
indoors plan is estimated at between a 
hundred and fifty and two hundred dol- 
lars. The long-term savings is “beyond 
estimate.” 

Mr. MacRae, one of the South's 
wealthiest men at his death in the fall 
of 1951, never begrudged a cent of the 
sizable fortune it cost him to make year- 
round pastures possible and practicable. 
Nor did he regret the four decades and 
more of planning, hard work and disap- 


pointed hopes he invested in them. But 
he was a trifle impatient with the South’s 
slowness in accepting his gift and mak- 
ing the most of it. For he wanted so 
much to see Invershiels—hundreds of 
them-—in every state of the South before 
he died. 

Had he lived a few more years, he 
might have done so. For year-round 
grazing is catching on. Farmers, in dele- 
gations and alone, travel thousands of 
miles to find out at first hand what is 
going on at Invershiel. County agricul- 
tural agents are learning about it and 
talking it up in their own communities. 
Every now and then—and it’s happen- 
ing oftener and oftener—a daily or week- 
ly paper comes out in a startling green- 
ink edition preaching the doctrine of 
winter grazing. And, in flaming grass- 
green letters stretching across the top 
of the front page or in some other con- 
spicuous place, you will usually find that 
Hugh MacRae battle cry: “The South 
will come into its own when its fields 
are green in winter.” 

He got a great deal of encouragement 
from his mail, too. A former Farm Secu- 
rity (now Farmers’ Home) administrator 
wrote him after a visit to Invershiel: 
“T have seen no farm anywhere that im- 
pressed me more. The whole South is 
indebted to you for the pioneering work 
you have done in the field of agriculture.” 
A Georgia truck farmer called the Mac- 
Rae continuous grazing plan “the great- 
est contribution to the renovation of the 
South that has been made in the past 
century.” More than one year-round 
grazing enthusiast predicts that Hugh 
MacRae memorials will spring up all 
over the South within the next twenty- 
five years. Some say you'll see them 
sooner than that. Actually, they exist 
already, not the formal kind, of cold 
marble and shiny copper, but the kind 
he was most interested in-—-winter-green 
fields and a new prosperity for the South 
that cannot help benefiting the whole 
country. 











up all five crops from time to time. This 
is a simple and relatively inexpensive 
procedure. It consists of merely broad- 


Farmers from all over the South would come to Invershiel Farm to hear Mr. 
MacRae (center) explain his continuous grazing program, the result of more than 
30 years work and hundreds of thousands of dollars in personal expense. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 








_ IN KENTUCKY 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company is expanding its facilities 

at Calvert City. This is step two in the development of the works, 

and it entails the construction of a new electrolytic chlorine-caustic 
soda plait, on the site outlined above. Cost: $8,000,000. 


IN MARYLAND 


A recent progress photograph of the new million dollar plant that 

the Black & Decker Manufacturing Company is building at Hamp- 

stead. B&D will manufacture its world famous line of portable electric 

tools here when the plant is completed this spring. Austin Co., 
builders. 
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IN ALABAMA 


DeBardeleben Coal Corporation has recently completed construc- 
tion of this modern coal preparation plant on its property at Empire. 
At this plant the coal is sized, screened, washed and processed by 
the latest equipment to meet the varying demands of the customer. 
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IN TENNESSEE 














Pacific Northwest Alloys, Inc., is building this million dollar plant for 

the manufacture of ferro-alloys used in the making of steel, at Mem- 

phis. This will be an ore reduction plant, and construction will get 
underway as soon as equipment is available. 
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St. Louis’ Industrial Growth 
Topped $314 million Last Year 


EE expansion in the St, Louis 
area has proceeded at the highest rate 


in the city’s history in 1951. The size, 


number and nature of these projects in- 
dicate profound changes under way and 
impending which will affect many 
aspects of community activity. Most of 
the new plants are choosing suburban 
and outer suburban locations, thus push- 
ing industrial St. Louis so far beyond its 
political boundaries that they are now 
unrecognizable to a casual observer 

The tremendous sum of $205'2 million 
was committed to the construction and 
equipment of new plants and expansions 
in the first half of 1951. Other projects 
established the 1951 total at more than 
$314 million, which is far greater than 
that of any previous year. Some con- 
cerns will not permit publication of in- 
vestment and employment figures for 
their new projects so the foregoing is 
not even a minimum total. Those willing 
to release the information report. the 
creation of 9,500 new jobs 

The most significant feature of this 
industrial growth is its catalytic effect 
on continued expansion. St. Louis is steel 
maker for a large and growing portion 
of the United States; thus, Granite City 
Steel's $70 million expansion program 
ind Laclede Steel's project, for which 
no dollar estimate was available, mean 
that over twice as much metal will be 


iVailable for metal-working plants in St. 
Louis and in the territory served. Dow 
Chemical's $26 million magnesium rolling 
mill will establish St. Louis as the na- 
tion's principal source of supply of this 
basic new (‘in a commercial sense), 
metal 

St. Louis is an important producer of 
chemical raw materials. The availability 
of these has caused many plants to locate 
there so the broadening of this indus- 
trial base means more opportunities for 
chemical processors. Producers of basics 
such as Monsanto, Mallinkrodt, Shell Re- 
fining and Standard of Indiana, among 
others, have accomplished major expan- 
sions and have large programs under 
way and projected. The city’s four re- 
lineries are increasing the size of their 
facilities as well as producing new items. 
The Socony-Vacuum plant in east St. 
Louis has greatly increased capacity, 
while the Wood River Refinery has been 
purchased by Sinclair. The latter is a 
partner in construction of a pipe line 
from Wyoming to Wood River, and has 
extensive expansion plans which it will 
announce later. The Shell and Sinclair 
expansions added $78 million to the 1951 
total 

Research staffs of the large oil ‘com- 
panies have been probing at refinery 
wastes and otherwise tinkering with the 
molecular structure of petroleum = so 











Typical of plants in the St. Louis area is this one of the Englander Co., Inc., at 
8240 N. Broadway. Englander manufactures mattresses. 
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energetically and effectively that it is no 
longer surprising what strange sub- 
stances materialize. St. Louis is quite 
strategically located with respect to the 
nation’s “hardwater” territory. This 
means that more soap must be used than 
in most areas for equal results and, 
therefore, St. Louis is a prime soap mar- 
ket. One of the refinery researcher's de- 
velopments was a synthetic detergent 
out of which a wide variety of soap 
powders and chips are made. Liquid de- 
tergent is shipped to the soap makers 
who fashion it into the product desired. 

An industrial pattern has developed 
and continues to develop wherein Illinois 
St. Louisans make the detergent and ship 
it to Missouri St. Louisans to make into 
soap. Procter and Gamble installed facili- 
ties at their existing plant while Lever 
Bros. and Purex are building new plants. 
Other chemical processors such as Grove 
Laboratories and the Lewis-Howe Com- 
pany have expansions under way and 
there are many others. 

Another basic industrial product is 
coke. Granite City Steel is building new 
ovens on the Illinois side while Great 
Lakes Carbon is doing the same thing on 
the Missouri side. Metal-working plants 
use the coke while chemical industries 
use the valuable tars and liquors. All are 
contributions toward widening the base 
on which a larger and more diversified 
industrial structure can be built. 

St. Louis will soon have production of 
another basic material or substance, but 
it will be some time before any details 
are made public. The Atomic Energy 
Commission, which already has a large 
investment in St. Louis, has acquired 
part of the Weldon Spring Ordnance 
reservation for an undisclosed purpose. 
Atomic weapons will be produced there 
for the present, but the Atomic Energy 
Commission states that eventual devel- 
opment will be in the nature of peace- 
time industry. All that it is permissible 
to state is that the present project will 
require about 2,500 people to build and 
that a power plant is included which 
might cost over $100 million. The city 
has been assured that it will attract im- 
portant new industries and generally 
contribute to industrial growth. 

Whiie some of this industrial develop- 
ment is war-inspired or stimulated, very 
little of it can be classed as temporary. 
Stated otherwise, the new plants are 
not “war babies” to any great extent. 
Seullin Steel’s south plant, McQuay- 
Norris’ fuse plant. the Chevrolet shell 
forging plant and the small arms ammu- 
nition plant can be so classified. The 
south plant was idle before Korea, the 
fuse plant housed the Reserve Officers’ 
Armory, Army Finance Center used the 
shell forging plant and, with other Army 
offices, occupied the small arms ammuni- 
tion plant. The Finance Center is mov- 
ing out, but a new and enlarged Army 
Administration Center will be built on 
an unannounced site. The investment 
and employment figures given do not in- 
clude the fuse or ammunition plants. 

There are other major government 
projects which are permanent. The Army 
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Medical Center is to build new space, the 
Aeronautical Chart Plant will move to 
the old arsenal after it is rehabilitated 
ind enlarged and the Federal Land Bank 
ind associated agencies recently an- 
nounced a new building. There have been 
extensive expansions of Scott Air Base 
and the Engineer Depot at Granite City 
ind further improvements are planned 
The Engineer Corps Procurement Office 
took space in the Federal Reserve Build- 
ing and the Army’s Small Arms Ammuni- 
tion Center has been installed at 4300 
Goodfellow. 

Meanwhile, the town’s capacity for 
accommodating industry is being en- 
larged. Union Electric is well along on 
a 15-year, $425 million expansion which 
will double its wartime generating 
capacity. Illinois Power has 120,000 KW 
eapacity now, which it did not have at 
the end of World War II, and is adding 
100,000 KW to that. Expenditures by 
railways for new facilities and equipment 
in this area total well over $50 million 
since the war. There are now 293 com- 
mon carrier and 30 contract truck lines 
in operation. Natural gas delivery capac- 
ity is being increased from a war-time 
165 million feet to an eventual 400 million 
feet. The Chain of Rocks Canal will be 
completed early this fall and 8's miles 
of waterfront property will be opened 
to industry. A terminal has 
been created to operate City 
Harbor on the Canal. 

The impact of this development has 
created problems and will create more. 
Desirable industrial sites in St. Louis 
County are being taken for residential 
and commercial usage, thus forcing new 
plants farther out. This tendency is be- 
ginning to “Balkanize” the area because 
the distance to the central city, plus the 
traffic difficulties, encourage workers to 
go to jobs nearby rather than go down- 
town. A number of investigations made 
for industrial prospects developed the 
existence of good sources of workers in 
outlying areas which would not be avail- 
able to a downtown plant. 


company 
Granite 


Labor supply, with its corollary hous- 
ing problems, is a major obstacle to 
further development in the central city. 
There is a nationwide tendency to locate 
new plants around the periphery of the 
large cities which is exactly the experi- 
ence the St. Louis area is undergoing. 
Rural areas are the principal remaining 
source of new workers and with hous- 
ing hard to find, they can commute rela- 
tively long distances to outlying plants 
from their homes. St. Louis’ suburbs are 
becoming aware of this situation and 
expect to capitalize on it. The Kirkwood 
Chamber of Commerce was surprised to 
learn, quite by accident, that a number 
of good workers could be interested in 
a job in Kirkwood, but would not go 
downtown. Kinloch, which has gener- 
ated a very fine community spirit under 
its own power, is making a survey of 
local skills and talents. 

Another suburb had bad luck. Desir- 
ing an industrial payroll very much, a 
prospect was developed requiring 120 
acres, half of which would be occupied 
by the plant. The community is so new 
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New plant of the Reardon Company, paint manufacturers, located at 2200 North 
Second Street. 


its officials had not got around to zoning 
matters except to deal with them as each 
situation required. A formal hearing had 
to be set but, before the date arrived, 
the prospect had moved on. 

Most of these communities desire the 
taxes and payrolls created by new plants, 
but are strangely careless about setting 
aside space for them and thereafter re- 
sisting efforts to rezone industrial prop- 
erty for other uses. Some city officials 
and large number of property holders 
have somehow acquired the attitude that 
the lowest order of use to which ground 
may be put is to build a plant on it. 
It is desirable, of course, to have a com- 
munity of just houses, parks, clubs, play- 
grounds, schools and churches, but there 
must be income from industry, commerce 
or trade with which to create such a 
community in the first place and there- 
after sustain it. The community wish- 
ing to be exclusively residential had bet- 


ter make sure that there is space and 
opportunity within reach for generation 
of the income on which it expects to 
live. 

Manufacturers have feelings just as 
other people do. The requirement of go- 
ing through time-consuming and costly 
hearings to get permission to build on 
a site is frequently fatal to the com- 
munity’s chances. Feeling unwanted, the 
prospect looks for a community where 
he is wanted and where he can get help. 
One single instance of such frustration 
can eliminate a community from getting 
an industrial payroll. The professional 
development people of St. Louis can’t 
afford to take chances. Should they lead 
a prospect into such a situation they are 
likely not only to lose him to another 
city, but to find that their competence is 
thereafter very dimly regarded by the 
prospect and his friends and associates. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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New bottling plant of the Seven-Up Company, situated at 1316 Belmar Street. 
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Seaboard Names Powell, 
Chairman, Smith, President 


Legh R. Powell, Jr., president of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad has been 
named chairman of the board of the 
road, succeeding Col. Henry W. Ander- 
son, who was named honorary chairman 
John W. Smith, formerly vice president, 
was named president to succeed Mr 
Powell 

The announcement was made follow- 
ing a meeting of the board on January 
4. Both Mr. Anderson and Mr. Powell 
have been associated with the Sea- 
board's executive affairs for many years 
serving n one another 
through the years of reorganization 

At a meeting of the Boare of Directors 
held at New York on December 2} 
1951, Mr. C. E. Bell was elected a Vice 
President of the Company, with head- 
quarters at Norfolk, Va 

Mr. Bell will have jurisdiction over 
Passenger Traffic and Public Relations. 


capacity or 


B & O Announces Changes 
In Operating Staff 


Changes in the operating staff of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad following 
the retirement of John H. Hande, as- 
sistant to the vice president of operation 
and maintenance at Baltimore, after al- 
most 47 years of railroad service, were 
announced by W. C 
dent, on January 1 


Baker, vice presi- 


SOUTHERNERS AT WORK 


Edwin S. Rupp, assistant general man- 
ager of the B & O at Pittsburgh, will 
move to Baltimore, succeeding Mr. 
Hande 

Cc. N. Mays, assistant regional account- 
ant at Baltimore, will take the position 
vacated by Mr. Rupp at Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Hande joined the B & Oin January 
1917 as assistant engineer on Federal 
valuation of the railroad’s Chicago Ter- 
minal properties. 

In August of the following year he be- 
came special engineer on the staff of the 
chief engineer, B & O Western Lines, at 
Cincinnati. His next change was to im- 
provement engineer at Baltimore in 1920 
and on October 1, 1939, he was appointed 
auditor of capital expenditures. He has 
been assistant to the vice president of 
operation and maintenance at Baltimore 
since June 1946 

Edwin S. Rupp has been assistant to 
the general manager at Pittsburgh since 
1944. He started with the B & O at Gar- 
rett, Ind., in 1913, and until 1917, when 
he entered U.S. military service in World 
War I in heavy artillery, he was em- 
ployed in the Accounting Department. He 
returhed to railroad service in 1919 in 
the same department and the same year 
was advanced to chief clerk to the divi- 
sion accountant at Parkersburg. From 
1921 until March 1928, when he went to 
Pittsburgh, he was engaged in account- 
ing work for the railroad at Newark, O. 
During the period 1934 to 1944, when he 
was appointed assistant to general man- 
ager, he was assistant division account- 
ant and then division accountant at 
Pittsburgh 
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Right section of head table on occasion 


of dinner given for Mr. Martin in Bir- 


mingham recently (Dec. MR). From left: Dr. J. M. Gallalee, Lt. Gov. Allen, W. J. 
Rushton, Mr. Martin, Lt. Gen. J. C. Persons, Hon. L. C. Battle, Robert Gregg, Rev. 
John Lukens, Hon J. G. Adams, Jr., Judge W. L. Martin and C. M. Pinson. 
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C. N. Mays, the new assistant general 
manager at Pittsburgh, entered B & O 
service at Grafton, W. Va., in 1911 and 
was advanced through the Accounting 
Department there, becoming division ac- 
countant in 1941. In January 1950 Mr. 
Mays was promoted to assistant regional 
accountant, with headquarters at Balti- 
more. 


Frisco and a Subsidiary 
Announce Executive Changes 


The retirement on Dec. 31 of Roy M. 
Culp as treasurer and assistant secretary 
of the Frisco Railway after more than 50 
years of service with the company, has 
been announced by President Clark 
Hungerford. 

Simultaneously, Mr. Hungerford an- 
nounced that effective Jan. 1, 1952, L. O. 
Humphreys, now secretary and assistant 
treasurer, will become treasurer succeed- 
ing Mr. Culp and that C. C. Kratky, now 
assistant to the president, will become 
secretary and assistant treasurer, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Humphreys. 

Announcement has also been made to 
the effect that Charles H. Sommer, presi- 
dent of the Quanah, Acme and Pacific 
tailway Company, a subsidiary of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco (Frisco) Railway, 
will retire Dec. 31. 

At the same time, Sampley announced 
the election, effective January 1, of Quin 
K. Baker as Q. A. & P. president and W. 
L. Richardson as executive vice presi- 
dent. Presently vice president, general 
manager and treasurer of the Q. A. & P., 
Mr. Baker will continue to maintain his 
headquarters at Quanah, Texas, as will 
Mr. Richardson, presently vice president 
in charge of traffic for the line. 


Emerson Electric Announces 
Executive Staff Change 


The Vice President and Treasurer of 
The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., William S. Snead, who has held that 
office since 1942, is retiring and his resig- 
nation, effective December 31, 1951, has 
been accepted by the Board of Directors, 
with regret. Mr. Snead has been a Direc- 
tor of the Company since 1936, and will 
continue to serve in that capacity. 

The present Vice President and Assist- 
ant Treasurer, Ralph E. Petering, who 
was elected to that office in March, 1951, 
will assume the duties of Vice President 
and Treasurer, succeeding Mr. Snead, on 
January 2, 1952. Mr. Petering was elect- 
ed to the Board of Directors as of De- 
cember 1, 1951. 

Mr. Petering became associated with 
Emerson-Electric, as Comptroller, in 
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1942, after eleven years with the firm of 
Certified Public Accountants, Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. and Montgomery. 


SASI Names Ward 
Maryland Vice-president 


D. C. W. Ward, Jr., Vice President of 
Union Trust Company of Maryland, was 
elected State Vice President of the 
Southern Association of Science and In- 
dustry to serve during 1951-52, announced 
by Dr. M. P. Etheredge, Dean of Science, 
Mississippi State College, President of 
the Association. The Southern Associa- 
tion of Science and Industry has its head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Georgia and was or- 
ganized ten years ago for the purpose of 
developing Southern resources. Its Board 
of Trustees consists of ninety Southern 
leaders in industry, finance, education 
and science. In the past several years, 
the Association has developed its scope 
resulting in greater activity in the South- 
ern industrial picture. Mr. Ward has 
served as a member of the Board of 
Trustees for four years. 


W. S. Schmidt, Monongahela 
Power Executive, named by NPA 


William S. Schmidt, an executive of 
the Monongahela Power Co., Fairmont, 
W. Va., has been named coordinator for 
scheduling and expediting in the Elec- 
trical Equipment Division of the National 
Production Authority, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Schmidt, who is on leave from the 
company, will direct the priorities sys- 
tem for electrical components needed in 
military and atomic energy production 
and industrial expansion projects. 

Mr. Schmidt has been with the Monon- 
gahela Power Co. since 1930, and was on 
military leave in 1943-47 as an Army lieu- 
tenant colonel. He served as a utilities 
specialist in the military government in 
Germany. 


New Orleans item Promotes 


Ad Officials, Elects Officers 


Appointment of three Item advertising 
department executives to new positions 
was announced recently by Publisher 
David Stern. 

Jack W. Zaring, a veteran of 18 years 
at The Item and formerly retail adver- 
tising manager, was named advertising 
director. 

Herb Wright, assistant retail manager, 
was elevated to retail manager. 

Frank Leeming, former advertising di- 
rector, was named advertising assistant 
to the publisher. 

Mr. Zaring joined The Item in 1933 as 
an advertising representative and was 
promoted to retail manager in 1945. He 
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is a native of Indianapolis and a graduate 
of Indiana University. 

In 1925, he became associated with 
Emerson B. Knight, Inc., a national re- 
search organization specializing in mar- 
ket surveys. He spent eight years as a 
consultant to major newspapers and re- 
tail stores in the application of advertis- 
ing and merchandising data, then moved 
to New Orleans and joined The Item 
organization. 

Mr. Wright's experience, prior to his 
coming to The Item, includes more than 
i4 years with the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers. He also served as retail manager 
and later advertising director of the San 
Diego Journal. 

Mr. Leeming previously was retail ad- 
vertising manager of the Philadelphia 
Record, ad advertising representative of 
the Oklahoma City News and general 
merchandise manager of a number of 
large department stores in Philadelphia, 
Oklahoma City and Jacksonville. 

At a recent meeting of The Item's 
board of directors, George Chaplin, edi- 
tor, was elected vice president of the 
company, and Irvin Orner, business man- 
ager, was elected secretary. 

Both titles previously were held by 
George W. Nelson, who resigned as as- 
sistant to the publisher to accept an ex- 
ecutive post with Standard Fruit and 
Steamship Company. } 


Foreign Trade Representative 
Named by Port of Baltimore 


C. Clements Jones, former U. S. Army 
officer, has joined the staff of the Export 
and Import Bureau of the Association 
of Commerce as foreign trade repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. Jones, a native of Glens Falls, New 
York, is a graduate of Williams College 
and recently completed studies in the 
Foreign Service School of Georgetown 
University. In addition to his military 
background, the new foreign trade repre- 
sentative has had experience in indus- 
trial sales, research and writing. 

The new representative has traveled 
extensively in England, Germany, Aus- 
tria, France, Belgium, Holland and 
Hungary. His military duties have in- 
cluded service in Japan and the Far East. 
As foreign trade representative for the 
Export and Import Bureau, he will be 
primarily charged with interesting Bal- 
timore firms in foreign trade opportuni- 
ties and keeping business houses in- 
formed on pertinent changes and trends 
in international commerce. 

Mr. Jones served in the U. S. Army 
from 1941 to 1946 and from 1947 to 1950 
mostly with the Army Security Agency. 


N&W Announces Promotions 
In Freight Traffic Dept. 
Eight promotions in the Freight Traf- 


fic Department of the Norfolk and West- 
ern Railway, affecting several of the rail- 


road's offices in principal cities of the 
east, south and midwest, were announced 
on Dec. 27 from the company’s headquar- 
ters in Roanoke, Va. The changes were 
effective January 1. 

Seven men were promoted to the posi- 
tion of commercial agent, and one man 
was advanced to traveling freight agent. 
Most of the men have been on the rail- 
way’s freight traffic staff since the early 
20's. 

The following men were promoted to 
commercial agent: C. J. Curran, travel- 
ing freight agent, Toledo, O.; John E. 
Ermer, traveling freight agent, Balti- 
more, Md.; Stuart MacCready, soliciting 
freight agent, St. Louis, Mo.; E. J. 
Schettler, traveling freight agent, Cleve- 
land, O.; E. T. Vineyard, traveling freight 
agent, Oklahoma City, Okla.; C. E. 
Cousins, soliciting freight agent, Norfolk, 
Va.; and C. R. Ford, traveling freight 
agent, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Bryant R. 
Goodall, chief clerk to the division freight 
agent at Winston-Salem, was promoted to 
traveling freight agent there. 


Jones Named Texas-Oklahoma 
Dist. Mgr. for Alexander Smith 


Maurice Jones has been named man- 
ager of the Texas-Oklahoma area for the 
Carpet Division of Alexander Smith, Inc., 
according to an announcement by Joseph 
W. Fiala, general sales manager of the 
division. The appointment is effective 
immediately. 

For the past year, John C. Hein has 
acted as both District Manager for the 
Texas-Oklahoma district and as regional 
manager for the Southwest. The promo- 
tion of Mr. Jones will allow Mr. Hein full 
time to concentrate on his duties as re- 
gional manager. 

Mr. Jones has been a member of the 
district sales force since he joined Alex- 
ander Smith in 1937. Mr. Hein has been 
with the company for more than twenty 
years, and previously served with W. & 
J. Sloane, when that company was sole 
selling agent for Alexander Smith. 

Mr. Hein and Mr. Jones will make their 
headquarters at Alexander Smith's Dallas 
office. 


NPA Names E. D. Kelly, 
E. A. Harris to Rubber Division 


The National Production Authority, U. 
S. Department of Commerce, today named 
E. D. Kelly of Silver Spring, Md., as Di- 
rector of its Rubber Division and E. A. 
Harris of Rockville, Md. as Deputy 
Director 

Mr. Kelly, formerly Deputy Director of 
the Rubber Division, succeeds Leland E. 
Spencer vice-president of the Kelly 
Springfield Tire Company of Cumberland, 
Md., who has become Chief of the Syn- 
thetic Rubber Division of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 
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Light Weight Truck 


Market Forge Co, Everett, Mass 
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Punch Press 


Woyseng and Miles Co., Greensboro, North 
Carolina A new ton, open back, Inclinable 
punch press. > features claimed for this 
press inclu tt square pin type clutch wit 
gement and built-in non 
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repeat irdened tool steel wear 
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Steam Cleaning Compound 


Magnus Chemical Company, Garwood, N 
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vapor cleaning is 
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72 completely eliminates this hazard, since it 
s nomconducting 

This new compound also claims many other 
advantages. It is neutral in reaction 

! not dull or streak any good ps 

surfaces cleaned with Magnus 72 are left 
right and glossy, It is non-corrosive for the 

Aluminum and other soft 

metals which are attacked by alkaline saits 
ire untouched by Magnus 72. It is safe for 
operators, with no hazards of skin contact 
It generates no objectionable fumes and can 
be used indoors where ordinary steam clean 
ers cannot be employed 


same reason 


One of most interesting features of this 


new cleaner is the fact that it cannot clog 

ur steam cleaning equipment. In fact it 
ends to protect interior unpainted surfaces 
and corrosion. This is due to its 
unsaponified oil content, which works to pre 
vent rust formation on unprotected meta 
aurt 


igainst rust 


Suspended Furnace 


Delta Heating Corp., Trenton, N. J.--Sus 
pended or special application oil-fired warm 
nace in two sizes. The most common 
to suspend this furnace from a ceil 
commercial buildings by direct 
iwched to a duct pipe 
inches in height, this furnace can 
lled in partly excavated or low 
sasements 


Light Weight Drills 


gersoll-Rand, Dept. P.T., 11 Broadway, 
York, N. ¥ \ series of small, light 
portable air drills. Features of the 
ire: one piece housing provides a 
ompact balance, short and light weight 
frill 1 powerful redesigned five-vane air 
motor to provide a constant flow of power 
built-in) automatic lubricator an advance 
ment in throttle valve design eliminates air 
leakage; a specially designed muffler mini 
mizes exhaust noise, and an adjustable ex 
haust deflector permits the operator to di 
rect exhaust air in any direction; and palm 
fitting handles for operator comfort 
Known as the “OA' and the “OB” multi- 
vane drilis, the tools are available in differ 
ent speeds for work up to '4 inch capacity 


Portable Drill 


Cummins Portable Tools, division of Cum 
mins—Chicago Corp., 4740 N. Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40, Hl.-Model 115 drill with 

s Ineh chuck, and a swivel ball side han 

f two-handed operation 

This two-handed drill has a % inch capac 
ty geared chuck as standard equipment. The 
drill weighs only a little over 4 pounds. Its 
recommended capacity is * inch in metal and 

inch in hardwood 


Fluorescent Aid 


Kdison Electrical Co., 355 Weybossett St., 
Providence 3, R. TAn_ improved Lok 
Civde for lamps cuts mainte- 
mps from falling 

» two functions 

channels the terminal pins into the sockets 
In relamping making lamp replacement 
one-hand job, and ther locks the lamp in the 


sockets 


fluorescent 
nance cost and prevents 
The device ts said to perie: 


The unit is said to reduce the time re 
quired for lamp replacement, to minimize the 
hazard of relamping, especially if done from 


a ladder, and guards against the danger of 
lamps faliing when disiodged by vibration or 
other causes 

The attachment is slipped over any stand- 
ard 15 to 40 watt fluorescent socket—no tools 
required——and becomes a permanent part of 
the fixture. Operation of the lamp or fixture 
is not affected in any way, according to the 
manufacturer 


5-Ton Punch 


Kenco Mfg. Co., 5211 Anaheim-Telegraph 
Road, Los Angeles 22, Cal..-Two new >ton 
power presses, the Kenco standard 5-ton 
variable speed, and the Kenco 4in-1, 5-ton 
variable speed, with ramspeeds suitable for 
deep drawing, piercing and blanking opera- 
tions 

A massive 18-inch diameter 110-pound fly 
wheel, supplies the momentum needed for 
the slow speed operation, while ramspeeds 
ean be varied from 95 to 280 strokes per 
minute by adjusting the % inch to 2'» inch 
diameter of the variable speed motor pulley 

Thoroughly shock tested and rated for 5 
ton capacity, these new presses will do work 
which normally required more expensive back 
gear presses, or larger capacity presses which 
have the necessary slow ramspeeds 


Press 


Punch Press Guard 


Tech-N-Kal Machine and Engineering, 
12s Auburn Ave., Detroit 23 h.— Punch 
press guard, model No. AE-60 particularly 
designed for direct clutch presses having not 
more than 60 pounds pull and inches of up 
and down movement on the clutch tripping 
rod 

This model is also adaptable to spot weld- 
ers, breaks and shears. The unit is electric- 
pneumatic operated. Present foot treadle is 
replaced by an air-clutch operator; a set of 
electric start buttons for each operator is in- 
stalled in a convenient place on the press, 
and buttons are located far enough apart so 
that operator must use one hand on each 
button 

Only by simultaneously pushing both but- 
tons is the circuit completed then the air- 
lutch operator engages the clutch allowing 
the ram to make one complete revolution in 
the same manner as when tripped by the foot 
treadle 


Wheel Dresser 


Last Word Sales Co., 18500 Mt. Elliott Ave., 
Detroit, Mich,-The Last Word Wheel! Dress- 
er, acompact, rugged and precision built unit 
which when mounted on a magnetic chuck 
can accurately dress any radius, concave or 
convex, with angles tangent to radius, lt 
likewise can be used for plain radius or angie 
dressing, or any combination 

Set up of the diamond head is said to be 
rapid and simple Angle stops are incor- 
porated for accurate control of relationship 
of radius and tangent 

This dresser does not require center mount- 
ed diamonds and it permits dressing beiow 
the wheel for use of guards and dust col- 


lector 


Shock Resisting Rope 


South-Eastern Cordage, N, B. C. Building, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio A new, shock resistant— 
Se-Lectric manila rope. This safety rope 
fights off water’ and possesses remarkable 
non-conductivity factors making it one of the 
safest ropes obtainable 

rhis rope is scientifically planned for the 
protection of linemen, maintenance and other 
workers who face electrical hazards, It is 
claimed that its added safety factors make it 
ideal for many other uses in home, farm, 
factory, marine and in construction, both in- 
doors and outdoors 
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Rotating Limit Switch 


The Crane Electric Company, 1437 W. Lake 
St., Chicago 7, Il.--R-1000A model, a new 
rotating limit switch designed to control the 
travel of any rotating device requiring inter- 
ruption or establishment of electrical current 
after a predetermined number of revolutions 
It's useful for machinery, lifts, automatic 
loor operators, and other power equipment 














Crane Model R-1000-A 


The switch is presented in a finished case 
16 gauge, reinforced, with walls of sufficient 
strength to hold the entire mechanism and 
all the parts in accurate alignment. The op- 
tional location of the driving shaft makes it 
possible for its placement on either the right 
or left side, by simply changing the position 
of the worm shaft assembly 

The worm gear combination 
ration, sufficient for most 
The number of revolutions can still be in- 
creased by using various combinations of 
driving sprockets, either on the shaft of the 
switch, or on the sprocket of the unit con- 
trolled by the switch itself. The adjustment 
of the limit cams is simple. Both can be 
reached easily without difficulty, as they are 
ocated right in front. The need for extra 
tine adjustment systems is eliminated, since 
the location of the cam can be such that the 
switch will instantly cut-off at the exact de- 
sired moment, with practically no over-travel 
The cams are shaped to follow exactly the 
contour of the roller of the limit switches. 


has a 60-1 


industrial uses 


Rust Preventative Paint 


United Laboratories, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
—An improved formula for its certified rust 
inhibitor No, 425. The outstanding features 
claimed for this new rust preventative paint 
are that it will dry in ten minutes under 
normal drying conditions and one coat pro- 
vides excellent hiding of the old metal sur- 
face. This latter feature will reduce paint- 
ng costs by as much as 50% according to the 
manufacturer. The new formula is designat- 
ed FD-425, and it will withstand tempera- 
tures from minus 100 degrees F to pilus 250 
degrees F, and is said to be exceptionally re 
sistant to salt air and fumes 

It may be applied over damp surfaces either 
exterior or interior, galvanized metal and 
new or rusted metal surfaces of all kinds 


Stacked Retaining Rings 


Industrial Retaining Ring Co., 8 W. Sidney 
Ave., Mt. Vernon, N, Y¥.—One-at-a-time dis- 
pensing and application are featured in 
stacked open type retaining rings that sharp- 
iy reduce normal assembling time. Accord- 
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ing to the manufacturer the new ring stacks 
cut to a fraction the time and motions ordi- 
narily involved in selecting, untangling and 
applying unstacked retaining rings. Loss of 
rings through handling is said to be com- 
pletely eliminated 

A specially designed base holds the ring 
stack erect. The retaining rings, then, are 
readily dispensed and applied with one hand 
and with one continuous motion, using the 
industrial application tool 

The retaining rings are designed to sup 
port heavy thrust loads, and to withstand 
vibrations without displacement 


Synthetic Chemical 


Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis 4, 
Mo.--Krilium, a new synthetic organic chem- 
ical which is said to be 100 to 1,000 times 
more effective in improving soil structure 
than compost, manures or peat moss. 

Krillum is a synthetic polyelectrolyte 
is a chemical soil conditioner. It is not a 
fertilizer. It is expected that it will have 
wide application as a soil conditioner in gar- 
dens, on farms and in greenhouses, It is high- 
ly resistant to bacterial decomposition, It is 
also said to be an effective and economical 
agent in control of rain erosion problems 
created by major earth-moving construction 
projects, including highway and railway con 
struction, housing projects and construction 
and maintenance of military installations. It 
shows promise in control of spot erosion 
problems in productive agricultural areas 


It 


Polyethylene Tank Liners 


American Agile Corp., Maple Heights, 
Ohio—Completely welded polyethylene tank 
liners of removable and stationary type 

Liners of all sizes and shapes with wall 
thicknesses up to 1” are fabricated entirely 
of polyethylene to customer specifications, 

Tank liners can be furnished with drains 
and overflows, including polyethylene pipe 
flanges, fittings and valves, permitting direct 
connections to other existing pipe lines and 
installations 


Versatile Pallet Trucks 


Yale and Towne Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
deiphia Division, 11,000 Roosevelt Bivd., 
Philadelphia 15, Pa.—Hand lift pallet trucks 
with a dual-purpose superstructure that en- 
ables them to handle 7 and 12 inch skids as 
well as single or double faced pallets. 

This truck should find application in those 
plants and business establishments where 
there is not sufficient volume of either skids 
or pallets to keep a specialized truck for each 
busy or where flexibility is desired because 
of varying loads 

The truck is available in either mechanical 
or hydraulic lifts. Piatform trucks can be 
similarly equipped so that they can handle 
several sizes of skids 


Scale for Export-Import 


Hydroway Scales, Inc., 20624 West Eight 
Mile Rd., Detroit 19, Mich.—‘‘Hydroscale,”’ 
the hydraulic crane scale, is now available 
with new type dial that indicates weights in 
both kilograms and pounds simultaneously 

Faster and more accurate weighing of ma- 
terials and products for export and import 
is made possible by the new device, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer 

The standard, proven Hydroscale hydraulic 
mechanism is employed. Tare adjustments 
for net load indication and optional tilt face 
dial for high level reading, as well as other 
features of the standard models are provided 


Gang Channel 


Kaynar Manafacturing Co., Inc., Engineer- 
ing Dept. D-43, 820 E, 16th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif.— Multiple lock-nut fastener, called Kay- 
lock Gang Channel. This product is said to 
be of such small, compact design as to make 
its application interchangeable with the 
Standard type of anchor nut 

Made of 24 ST Alclad aluminum alloy to 
Army and Navy Air Force specifications, the 
channel portion features a double-vertical 
wall, providing high ‘“‘push out resistance, 
plus maximum rigidity, thereby requiring 
less riviting for attachment. 

Made presently in sizes ranging from 8-32 
through ',-28 size, this product ts obtainable 
in either regular hole spacing or to any spe- 
clal pattern hole 


Fuel System Analyzer 


Choldun Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn.—-A 
fuel system analyzer that can accurately 
check the complete fuel system and mileage 
of internal combustion engines, According to 
the manufacturer, the unit can test the fol- 
lowing: fuel pump flow and pressure, mile- 
age, leaky or plugged gas lines, carburetor 
needle, fuel level and fuel pump diaphragm 


Metal Forming Machine 


Kilham Engineering, Inc,, Plainville, Mass. 

Bendit metal forming machine which forms 
simple and complex shapes from sheet 
and rod stock and small tubing 

Its bending capacity of 16” wide, 18 gauge 
mild steel, or equivalent. Acvording to the 
manufacturer the machine forms any radius 
from 1/32 to %\” and will makes boxes up to 
15 x 15 x 5”, 

It is said that low ductile materials and 
plated or painted metals can be handled with- 
out fracture or injury to surface where radius 
is sufficient to avoid cracking of paint. 

Interchangeable bending blades of soft 
steel are supplied for cutting to size re 
quired by job 


strip 


Bending Tool 


Tal Bender, Inc., Milwaukee 2, Wis.-A 
new item to the line of bending equipment 
It is a tool for making offsets and bends up 
to 180 degrees in % inch or '%% inch and % 
inch O.D., K and L copper tubing, brass 

















“3 in One” Bender 


bundy light 
tubing. 

Made from a strong lightweight metal 
this hand tool is said to be fast and simple 
to operate, and no vise or fixtures are re- 
quired. As all three sizes are combined in 
one tool it is called the “3 in One’ (Model 
No, 1200) 


weld, steel and other gage 
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Portable Cart 


Natkin and Co., Saint Louis, Mo 
art. shipped completely assembled and ready 
for use this cart Is said to save time where 
ever portability of parts or tools is desired 
This cart, sturdily bullt with a completely 
welded frame 


Scotty 


ontains shelves which have 
neh retaining ip on all four sides 


prevents sma parts or tools from 














“Scotty” Cart 


is a smooth acting roomy 
b it are punched to accom 

ne or two additional shelves It 
nes equipped with three inch rubber 


sters 


Constant Torque Locknut 


bh. A. Besson Corp., 120 Margin St., Salem, 
Mass. Con-Torff constant torque locknut is 
heat treated to spring temper. When applied 
withstands vibration, 
moisture, extremes of heat and cold and 
other conditions which tend to shake fasten 
ers loose, according to the manufacturer 

Of one piece construction, it does not dam 
age threads and is applied with a wrench no 
longer than the nut itself. Original locking 
grip is said t be retained after countless 
removals 


to bolt or screw nut 


Power Plane Attachment 


International Twist Drill Corp., 624 Wyan 
dette St., Kansas City 6, Mo Attachment 
that converts a ',” portable electric drill into 
a power plane to take up to 2” wide cuts to 
any depth from zero to 44 

The tool is said to be suitable for ripping 
operations also, with 14,” maximum depth 
of cut 

Smooth finish work is performed with 
straight fluted blade, while most cutting 
ripping and planing operations are per 
formed with husky special blade 


“6 


Waste Receptacle 


Sydell Mfg. Co., Inc., 429 8S, Tryon St., 
Charlotte, N. ¢ A waste receptacle de 
signed for attaching to trees, posts or walls 
Major advantage claimed for the unit is the 
fact it can be.emptied from the bottom, Due 
to its construction, the user does not have 
to dig down into the can to get out the 
waste 

This hanging type receptacle is 31%” high 
16'.” long and 12” wide Made of 20-gauge 
Steel, its finish is of synthetic baked enamel 
which is applied over rust inhibiting primer 


Oiler 


Boyle-Midway, Inec., 22 EF, 40th St., New 
York, N. Y¥..-A spout tube made for ‘'3-in 
one’ of] and designed for reaching hard to 
get at spots that need oiling in an auto 
mobile, or various places around the shop 

The new tube package for this shop oil is 
described as being specially useful for oiling 
hinges, handles and locks on car doors and 
trucks 


Surface Thermometer 


Pacific Transducer Co., 11921 P. Pico Blvd., 
Los Angeles 64, Cal.--Model 310 surface 
temperature thermometer, with range from 
vero to 300 degrees F, calibrated in 5 de- 
gree increments, may be affixed to any flat 
surface t 1 small amount of non-melting 
Silleone grease. It can be used for measuring 
outside temperature of pipes, plastic dies and 
rubber molds, external temperatures for wall 
leakage of refrigerators, cold chambers and 
freezers, temperatures of journals and other 
bearings, electric motors, cylinder blocks, and 
for determining wall, ceiling and floor sur- 
fave heating 


Storage Tank Heater 


Rempe Co., 362 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chi- 
eago 12, Iil.—Hot Spot Bulk Storage Tank 
Preheater, consisting of steel shell and coil 
assembly, is usable with 14's” manhole cov- 
ers 

Unit rests on bottom of tank and suction 
pipe and inlet and outlet pipes for steam or 
hot water extend through manhole cover 

Proper length inlet and outlet pipes to fit 
any size tank are available 


Respirator 


Mine Safety Appliances Co., 220 N. Brad- 
dock Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa.Comfe Ultra- 
Filter respirator, designed for use by work- 
men exposed to oxides of beryllium, radio- 
active dusts and other process hazards 

The respirator is said to have a filter 
efficiency of 99.99 per cent against particles 
3/10 micron in size 

This filter, for example, removes tobacco 
smoke from air. The filter material of as- 
bestos fibres, assembled in metal bound lay- 
ers, has large surface area with low resist 
ance to breathing. The face piece is said to 
afford quick gas-tight fit regardless of facial 
shape or size 


Atomizing Nozzle 


Spraying Systems Co., 3211 Randolph St., 
Belwood, Til.—Pneumatic atomizing nozzle, 
designed for applications where space is 
limited and where nozzle must be mounted 
in projected position in relation to the part 
being sprayed 

When used for portable operation, two 
parallel pipes projecting from the back can 
be used as a handle. Nozzles are made of 
brass or stainless steel for use with all 


Standard spraying systems. Various spray 
types, size and volume are available 


Cutting Tools 


Composite Die Supply Co., Department N, 
1421 wood Ave., Detroit 4, Mich.—Port- 
able electric contour cutting hand shaper 
whose function is contour cutting and shaping 
of wood, plywood, plastic, masonite, paper and 
fabric, as well as light cutting of non-ferrous 
metals and alloys 

According to the manufacturer the tool is 
easily held and guided to follow cancave and 
convex curves, and at the same time it is 
moved up or down to cut in two directions. 

It is furnished with one cutting head, two 
high-speed adjustable cutting blades, a motor, 
extension cord, screw driver, blade and head 
wrenches. Ail parts are interchangeable 


Ratchet Screw Driver 


Kipton Industries, Kipton, Ohio.A screw 
driver that features a so-called palm grip 
ratchet, the 6” steel plate unit has a tenite 
plastic handle 

The scalloped edge steel grip is designed 
to fit into the palm of the users hand. A 
Special lever on its underside holds the 
ratchet stationary, or sets in for turning to 
the right or left 

Another advantage, according to the mak- 
ers, is the fact that when the ratchet is no 
longer needed, the user can pull it from the 
handle end 


Power Supply Unit 


North American Philips Co., Electronics 
Divisic 750 S, Fulton Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
New York.--A new Norelco low-cost regu- 
lated high voltage d.c. power supply unit, 
for use with cathode ray and geiger counter 
tubes 

This miniaturized unit is light in weight, 
operates at temperatures from minus 30 de- 
grees C to 80 degrees C, and can be adapted 
for many applications, particularly air borne 
and radar equipment 


Purge Meter 


Brooks Rotameter Company, Box 432, Dept. 
FF, Lansdale, Pa. Mite Purge Meter 
coupled with a Conoflow H-11 constant dif- 
ferential relay is designed to maintain a con- 
stant pre-determined flow rate regardless of 
variations in either the upstream or down- 
stream pressure 

Feature of this assembly is the Brooks 
Mite Purge Meter which is bored from a 














Brooks Meter 


block of acrylic plastic eliminating trouble 
some packings and glass parts 

Available in four tube sizes this assembly 
has a range of 0.01 to 54 gallons per hour 
of water and 0.2 to 216 cubic feet per hour 
of air 
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where Did the Money 
Come From? 


The money came almost en- 
tirely from people willing to 
invest their savings in the 
telephone business. 


‘a4Q00000 
Added Every Day to 
Serve the Nation 


The Bell System has made an average additional 
investment of $4; 000 every working day in 
the last six years to expand and improve tele- 
phone service. 





Why Did They Invest 
Their Money ? 


They put their money to the 
service of the public only be- 
cause they felt the public would 
allow them a fair return on it. 


How Can Continuing 
Demands Be Met? 


\ With a fair profit the telephone 


company can hold and attract 
people's savings for invest- 
ment in the business. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (a) 
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1951 Awards 
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enough of 
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residential, 
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for civilian they were 
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Construction of military, 
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contractors said, 
hundred per cent 


The year 
projects, as 
ments and foreign programs 

Government restriction and allotments 
under the controlled materials plan cut 
back m civilian projects during the 
last half of the year, projecting some into 
952 and possibly farther into the future. 
Structural steel appeared to be the prin- 
cipal limiting factor for construction in 
1951 

While private new construction paral- 
leled the record 1950 level of almost $21,- 
000,000,000, declines in several categories 
were bolstered only by an unprecedented 
industrial expansion. 
financed new construction, on 


iny 


increase in 
Publicly 





13 Story Span for Chesapeake Bay Bridge 
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In erecting the superstructure of the Chesapeake Bay Bridge, Bethlehem Stee! 
Company is floating some spans almost as high as its 13-story general office build- 
ing, as the accompanying composite photograph indicates. The top of the highest 
deck cantilever anchor span to be floated is 172 feet above the water, while the 
building at Bethlehem, Pa., is 180 feet high. The span is 480 feet long and the 
office building with the new addition is 500 feet long. Weighing 958 tons, this 
span is supported on 822 tons of falsework. The four barges carrying this load 
weigh 854 tons with their equipment, bringing the weight of the entire floating 
assembly to 2634 tons. The stiffleg derrick travelers working on a completed por- 
tion of the bridge erect the steel members on steel piling alongside the bridge. 
The completed assembly is then picked up by the four barges and floated to its 
place in the four-mile-long bridge, which is located a short distance north of 
Annapolis, Md. Some of the high anchor spans are being floated this winter. Six- 
teen truss spans have already been floated, with five more to follow. Seven girder 
spans cach 200 feet long have also been floated into place. The bridge, first across 
Chesapeake Bay, will connect Sandy Point on the mainland with Kent Island 
on the Delaware-Maryland-Virginia peninsula, After its completion, scheduled in 
the fall of 1952, it will afford motorists a fast route south. City traffic of Balti- 
more, Washington and Richmond can be avoided by using it and two other bridges. 
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the other hand, paced by military, naval 
and atomic energy projects, surged 
ahead of 1950 by $2,000,000,000 to more 
than $9,000,000,000-—-a total surpassed 
only in the peak war year of 1942 

Sharp difficulties for construction oth- 
er than that supporting defense is ex- 
pected to be felt during the first half of 
1952, As a result, public construction is 
seen expanding another fifteen per cent, 
while privately - financed 
declines 


construction 


Another peak year of fabricated struc- 
tural steel production is anticipated by 
that industry in 1952. This should ease 
the supply of this presently critical mate- 
rial in the latter half of the year to the 
extent that an upswing in building con- 
struction will be limited principally by 
the shortage of copper. 

The outlook by types of construction is 
forecast as follows: 

Military, naval and atomic energy con- 
struction expected to double to more 
than $4,000,000,000; 

Private industrial-now in full swing 
under the impetus of the defense pro- 
gram, should continue slightly upwards 
from its 1951 total of $2,000,000,000 to an- 
other all-time peak; 

Public utilities--expected by mobiliza- 
tion officials to drop slightly from the 
$4,600,000,000 in 1951, with increases, may- 
be, in electric light and power construc- 
tion, but pipelines remaining almost level 
at slightly over $1,000,000,000; 

Decreases are forecast by mobilization 
officials of more than fifty per cent from 
the 1951 levels of $1,300,000,000 for com- 
mercial construction and $430,000,000 for 
religious construction. 

Declines are also predicted— of from 
fifteen to twenty per cent--from the 1951 
countrywide totals of almost $1,000,000,- 
000 for hospitals, $11,400,000,000 for hous- 
ing, $1,800,000,000 for schools, $2,200,000,- 
000 for highways, $865,000,000 for recla- 
mation and flood control and $1,300,000,- 
000 for farm construction. 

Building construction of various types, 
as well as highway bridges and struc- 
tures, after experiencing difficulties in 
the first six months, could recover with 
the anticipated easing of structural steel 
situation in the latter part of the year. 


On the steel situation, the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, reports that 
about 105,000,000 tons were produced in 
1951, the first year in which the industry 
here exceeded 100,000,000 tons. 

The vast production, equal to almost 
one-third of the tonnage made in this 
country during recent war years, was 
several times the amount needed for the 
defense mobilization program. Most of 
the output was for uses normally re- 
garded as part of the civilian economy, 
the Institute stated. 

Producing one billion tons since 1940, 
the steel industry has not reached its 
peak. Annual steel capacity is rising 
toward an expected 120,000,000 tons 
sometime in 1953. Capacity at the start 
of 1952 is set at about 107,000,000 tons. 

In the first half of 1952 the steel in- 
dustry expansion and improvement will 
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raise the total annual capacity more than 
650,000,000 tons, followed by an increase 
of more than 4,000,000 tons in the last 
half and over 2,000,000 tons in 1953, ac- 
cording to present schedules. 

On the subject of costs, the Austin 
Company said that the year-end level 
held to the same index figure as that 
prevailing in the first quarter of 1951. 
Sharp increases in basic wage rates and 
upsets in regional labor markets may be 
serious threats to the current stability. 

Concern about wage increases has al- 
ready been reflected in the growing num- 
ber of requests by manufacturers and 
suppliers for escalation clauses, usually 
with limits of 10 to 15 per cent, says 
George A. Brvant, the Austin company 
president. 

He also points out that six- and seven- 
day schedules introduced on some very 
large government projects have already 
driven other contractors within a 200- 
mile range to overtime, solely because it 
offered the only means of attracting the 
required number of men in certain 
skilled trades. 


Koppers Plans Expansion 
In Chemical Field in 1952 


Koppers Company, Ine. plans to 
“vigorously pursue” its expansion in the 
chemical field in which it has made rapid 
progress in recent years, General Bre- 
hon Somervell, Chairman and President 
said in a year-end statement. 

While pointing out that continued im- 
provement and development will be car- 
ried on in all of the six company Divi- 
sions, the Koppers President asserted 
that development of chemical producing 
facilities will be given particular atten- 
tion as it was in the past year. 

“A sixth plant of our Chemical Divi- 
sion will go into operation during 1952, 
while our five present plants are being 
expanded to produce, in some cases, 50 
per cent greater volume,” General Som- 
ervell said. “The new plant--now under 
construction at Port Arthur, Texas 
will produce ethylbenzene, used in mak- 
ing synthetic rubber and plastics. The 
site we have purchased at Port Arthur 
is large enough to allow construction of 
future additional plants for production 
of petro-chemical products.” 


Year 1951 Favorable for Koppers 


General Somervell reported that 1951 
was a favorable year for Koppers with 
sales reaching an all-time high and 
profits continuing good despite higher 
taxes. For 1952, he said, Koppers has a 
backlog of orders in excess of $200,000,- 
000. 

“Uncertainty as to the future as we 
enter 1952 probably is no greater or no 
less than when we entered 1951,” he con- 
tinued. “We believe that sound thinking 
and hard work will continue to produce 
good results and that Koppers, with new 
plants going into operation, with new 
products to introduce, and with a more 
unified organization is well prepared to 





achieve these good results.” 
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Made to your 
Specifications 


MorE AND MORE cost-conscious manufacturers and fabri- 
cators are using the facilities of our Manufacturing Division. 

Forgings and stampings are produced from our own 
high-quality Dixisteel—your assurance of correct chemical 
and physical properties to meet your specifications. 

Blanked and formed parts are produced on the latest 
type presses, ranging in capacity up to 250 tons. Closed-die 
forgings up to 20 pounds are made on modern drop hammers. 

Other facilities available include upsetting, trimming, 
threading, punching, hot-bending, broaching, descaling, 
heat-treating, and hot-dip galvanizing. 


Send specifications for estimates. 
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FP&L Has Generating Plant 
Mounted On Flatcar 


Florida's newest and most unique gen- 
erating plant 
flatcar 


its first ass 


mounted on a 
christened 


ra.lroad 
and started on 
Florida Power & 
recently. It is 


was 
znroent by 
i Light Company one of 
Florida 
& Light engineers for emergency 
Sand seas 


two such plants designed by 


Power 
wherever 


mal use needed on 


its state-wide 


system 
Augmenting the utility’s fleet of 


units 


none 


Psmaller generating mounted on 


highway trailers, the railway plants can 


also be quickly moved into an area as 


an emergency source of power 
Designed for continuous 
they will normally supple- 
supply facilities wherever 
used to hest 


operation if 
necessary 
ment 
they 
the 


power 
ean be advantage on 
Company's system 
Mounted on 74-foot 


plants are nearly 


special flatcars, 


the railway twice as 


long as the standard 40-foot boxcar. 
Each contains a 1000-horsepower Diesel 
engine and a 700-kilowatt generator. 

They are completely self-contained, 
including transformers, switchboards, 
fuel tanks and even living quarters for 
the plant crew. 

The silver sides of the car depict 
FP&L’'s familiar Reddy Kilowatt figure 
with the lightning-stroke arms and elec- 
tric lamp nose as saying, “I'm Reddy!”. 


New 1952 Directory 
Of Federal Purchasing Offices 


A new 1952 Directory of Federal Pur- 
chasing Agents is announced by The 
Statesman National Press Build- 
ing, Washington 4, D. C. The new direc- 
tory, and enlarged to mid-De- 
includes all the emergency 
and takes account of all con- 
solidated purchasing and contracting ar- 


Press, 


revised 
cember, 


agencies, 





economies 
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rangements in the military § services 
since the Korean outbreak. The first edi- 
tion of the federal purchasing directory, 
for 1950, filled a long-felt want among 
business people who do not maintain di- 
rect sales offices in Washington. Every 
revision of the work has found an en- 
larged audience. The directory indexes 
more than 6,000 items regularly pur- 
chased by the various departments and 
agencies. 

Federal purchases currently are run- 
ning at the rate of about $48-billions a 
year. Most of this buying is actually 
done, not in Washington as might be ex- 
pected, but in regional purchasing of- 
fices and procurement depots trom coast 
to coast. The new edition for 1952 segre- 
gates the military and civilian purchas- 
ing agencies, and includes a list of all 
the district offices of the Commerce De- 
partment, which receive daily lists of all 
federal bids called, plus weekly sum- 
maries of government contract awards, 
other than construction. With this di- 
rectory, the sales manager is enabled to 
locate every federal department which 
normally uses his product. The Directory 
sells for $3, postpaid. It is not offered 
through the book trade. 


St. Louis’ 
Industrial Growth 
Tops $314 Million 


(Continued from page 41) 


The impact of the new industrial devel- 
opment St. Louisans are experiencing 
is working a gradual but certain meta- 
morphosis of this colony of some 100 
communities known as Metropolitan St. 
Louis. The colony is becoming larger 
both in numbers and in area. They now 
have urban, suburban and outer subur- 
ban industrial areas. The latter classifi- 
cation applies to cities such as Festus 
and Crystal City, Union, Washington, St. 
Charles, Desloge, Potosi, and Bonne 
Terre. During World War II, the Weldon 
Spring Ordnance plant had employees 
who traveled from such widely separated 
cities as Herculaneum and Wentzville, as 
well as many from St. Louis itself. 

Now a colossal industrial enterprise is 
to be developed at Weldon Spring on 
the outer rim of what is now the official 
St. Louis Industrial Area. Its workers 
will come from a wide area around it, 
and many will settle in housing near 
it. This and other consequences of in- 
dustrial growth require an examination 
of the ties which bind this colony of 
communities together. These consist of 
transportation arteries to make access to 
the central city quick and convenient, 
water supply and sewage, utility services 
and, most important of all, a cordial and 
cooperative attitude toward both the ex- 
isting industries and those who are con- 
sidering the desirability of joining the 
St. Louis industrial community. 
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Regional Surveys of Purchases 
Conducted by Du Pont 


Economic surveys of less than one- 
third of Du Pont’s 71 plants showed these 
manufacturing operations put at least 
$245,000,000 into circulation in their six 
States through purchases and payrolls 
during 1950, the company reported 
recently. 

The study covered certain purchases of 
materials and services by 23 Du Pont 
plants in New Jersey, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, and South 
Carolina from businesses in those states. 
Excluded were extensive construction 
buying and payrolls, purchases by the 
plants from companies outside their 
home or adjacent states, and buying by 
other company plants in the states 
surveyed. 

The 23 plants employ about 40,000 men 
and women. 

The money-in-circulation figure was 
composed of $94,000,000 in purchases and 
$151,000,000 in total payrolls. The survey 
was conducted by regions to bring into 
focus the local economic significance of 
Du Pont manufacturing operations in 
various parts of the country. The break- 
down by regions was: 


New Jersey, where Du Pont has 
more plants than in any other state 

$43,000,000 in materials and serv- 
ices bought in the state; $68,000,000 
total payroll. 

Kentucky, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia--$44,000,000 in purchases in the 
three states; $60,000,000 total payroll 

Tennessee and South Carolina 
$7,000,000 in purchases in the two 
states; $23,000,000 total payroll. 


Du Pont operates 71 plants in 25 states 
and 38 research and development labora- 
tories in 9 states. To keep them all run- 
ning during 1950, as well as various ad- 
ministrative and sales offices, the com- 
pany paid or set aside $466,000,000 for 
materials, services and miscellaneous 
items and $323,000,000 for wages, salaries, 
and employee benefits. 


Dow Acquires Virginia Site 
For New Plastics Plant 


The Dow Chemical Company an- 
nounced recently that it had acquired a 
600-acre tract of land near Williamsburg, 
Virginia, as a possible future plant site. 

Options on the property, which fronts 
on the James River seven miles south- 
east of Williamsburg, were taken up 
Monday, Dec. 17, by the Austin Com- 
pany of Cleveland which does most of 
Dow's construction work and negotiated 
the purchase for Dow. 

Dow officials said the company did not 
expect to make immediate use of the site 
but expected eventually to build a plas- 
tics plant there. Dow is one of the na- 
tion's largest manufacturers of plastic 
materials. The river front location, they 
said, would permit delivery of raw ma- 
terials by boat from Dow's Texas Divi- 
sion at Freeport. 
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CHEROKEE HANDICRAFT 


...in North Carolina illustrates the industrial advantages of 
Accessible Isolation. Here is ample room for Indian hand 
industry that delights tourists in a Variety Vacationland 
that, like the Tar Heel State’s growing and diversified 
industry, is close to major markets, but away from congestion. 


Room to live and room to play —and room for 

your plant to grow- are important factors in 

the industrial prosperity of the South's 
leading industrial state. 


“GOLF STATE U.S. A."’—-a pleasure guide 
for busy executives is yours for the asking. 


Ask PAUL KELLY, Room M.4, 
Department of Conservation & 
Development, Raleigh, N. C., 
about sites and facilities suit- 
able for your industry in 
North Carolina. 
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Bituminous Coal— 
Year-End Review 


The bituminous coal industry pro- 
duced about 535 million tong of coal in 
1951. This amount was more than 20 mil- 
lion tons above the 1950 figure, and al- 
most 100 million tons more than the 437 
million-ton output of 1949, 
consumption of bituminous 
coal amounted to 465 million tons, which 
was an advance of 11 million tons over 
1950. Among the major markets, the 
steel and electri industries each 
100 million tons 


Domestic 


power 


consumed in excess of 
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DETAIL OF ENTRANCE NEWLY COMPLETED 
HILL-CHASE WAREHOUSE 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS 
OF 


COLD ROLLED STRIPS AND COILS 
COLD AND HOT ROLLED SHEETS 
GALVANIZED SHEETS 

COLD FINISHED STEEL BARS 
HOT ROLLED BARS 

TOOL STEEL 

SEAMLESS AND WELDED TUBING 
SPRING STEELS (TEMP. & ANN.) 
STAINLESS SHEETS, BARS, TUBES 
ORILL ROD 

ALUMINUM SHEETS 

BOILER TUBES 
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The HILL-CHASE 
Steel Company of Md. 


6501 Erdman Ave., Baltimore 5, Md. 
Phone—Peabody 7300 
J. H. ANDERSON 


ASHEBORO, N.C 
Asheboro 5200 


K. W. GAY 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Richmond 7-4573 








The steel industry used 113 million tons, 
a new high and a gain of 12 per cent 
over 1950. The electric utilities used 102 
million tons in 1951, as compared with 
88 million tons in 1950. 

Both these markets will require con- 
siderably more coal in 1952. Steel's pro- 
duction goal has been raised from 105 
to around 118 million tons, which if ob- 
tained, will require 15 million tons more 
coal for steel than in 1951, 

The electric power output is steadily 
rising, and coal’s share of total electric 
power generation is tending to increase. 
These two factors foreshadow a sub- 
stantial increase in the coal tonnage 
which utilities will require in 
1952. 

Industries other than steel and elec- 
tric utilities consumed 115 million tons 
of bituminous coal in, 1951. In addition, 
Class I railroads took 55 million tons. 
Coal passing through the hands of re- 
tail dealers accounted for the remain- 
ing 80 million of the 465 million tons con- 
sumed in the United States in 1951. Some 
of the retail dealer tonnage went to 
small commercial and industrial plants 
and other community services, but the 
major part went for home heating. The 
latest Census Bureau figures report 14 
million dwelling units are heated with 
coal. 


electric 


The export of U. S. coal to meet fuel 
deficiencies of Western Europe was an 
important factor in the 1951 coal pic- 
ture. More than 37 million net tons of 
bituminous coal were exported to over- 
seas destinations from January through 
December. Of this total, 32 million tons 
went to the Continent and the British 
Isles, as compared with less than a mil- 
lion tons in 1950. About 75 per cent of 
these shipments originated at the port 
of Hampton Roads, Virginia. 


Record Business Volume 
For Rust Engineering in 1951 


Activities of The Rust Engineering 
Company during 1951 represented the 
highest volume of business in the 47-year 
history of the company, according to S. 
Murray Rust, Jr., president of Rust and 
subsidiary companies, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Birmingham, Ala, 

The record volume of construction 
projects, both completed and under con- 
tract, included work on a wide variety of 
industrial facilities for producing cement, 
lumber, catalyst, electric lamps, bricks, 
paper, felt, steel, and superphosphate. 

In addition, projects for the service in- 
dustries from grocery ware- 
houses, and facilities for handling and 
storage of iron ore, to plants for sewage 
and water treatment, including industrial 
waste treatment and disposal. 

Rust, 
was 


ranged 


with its subsidiary companies, 
actively engaged on govern- 
mental projects concerned with the na- 
tional defense —- projects involving a 
metal reduction plant to be operated for 


the Atomic Energy Commission; the 


also 


atomic energy naval reactor; the nation’s 
largest jet engine test facility at Tulla- 
homa, Tenn.; and perhaps the country’s 
largest gas dynamics laboratory (for 
study of aerodynamic phenomena encoun- 
tered in extremely high-speed flight) at 
the Langley Aeronautical Laboratory of 
the N. A.C. A. 

A large part of this work was done in 
the South. 

Chemicals—In the chemical field, Rust 
was made engineer-constructor of the 
new $10,000,000 phosphate chemicals 
plant being built at Bonnie, Fla., for In- 
ternational Minerals and Chemical Cor- 
poration. A subsidiary, the Rust Process 
Design Co., is also handling process de- 
sign for the new plant in conjunction 
with International's engineers, 

Work was continued on the major ex- 
pansion program of American Viscose 
Corp. at Front Royal, Va., as well as fa- 
cilities for doubling capacity of the 
Armour Fertilizer Works at Bartow, Fla. 

Rust also began a $3,000,000 project for 
alterations and additions to the Bridge- 
ville, Pa. chemical plant of American 
Cyanamid Co., and a $150,000 soap acidu- 
lation plant for whole tall oil production 
at Crossett, Ark., for Crossett Chemical 
Co. 

With its subsidiary, the Rust Process 
Design Company, Rust began construc- 
tion of a new catalyst plant at Weeks, 
La., for Bay Chemical Company, a divi- 
sion of Morton Salt Company. 

The Rust Process Design Company 
also placed in operation a new tall oil 
deodorizing unit at the Covington, Va. 
tall oil plant of West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company. 

Pulp and Paper—Work was carried for- 
ward on the major expansion project of 
Hollingsworth and Whitney Co., at Mo- 
bile, Ala.; Crossett Paper Mills at Cros- 
sett, Arkansas; and the West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company at Covington, 
Va. 

The new 150-ton per day soda recovery 
plant was completed for the New York 
and Pennsylvania Co. at Johnsonburg, 
Pa.; and work was underway to double 
the daily capacity of Bird & Son's Shreve- 
port, La., felt mill. The latter mill was 
completed by Rust early in 1950 and pro- 
visions were made during construction 
for this expansion. 

Also underway was work on the $5,- 
800,000 expansion project of the Halifax 
Paper Company at its Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. plant. 

Metallurgical Industry—Rust began a 
$1,225,000 project for Crucible Steel Co. 
of America at its Midland (Pa.) Works 
where it was installing two new boilers, 
razing six Rust boilers in use since 1905 
to provide space for the new units. Plans 
were also underway for installation of a 
new high pressure boiler at Weirton, W. 
Va. for the Weirton Steel Company. 

A $1,500,000 project was underway for 
Connors Steel Co., Division of H. K 
Porter Co., Inc., at its Birmingham (Ala.) 
mill. The work involves engineering and 
installation of a new electric furnace, a 
billet heating furnace, and additional 
rolling facilities. 
MANUFACTURERS 
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Houston's Port Tonnage 
For November Sets Record 


November tonnage at the Port of Hous- 
ton set a new single-month record and 
pushed the port's total commerce for the 
first 11 months of the year ahead of 
the full 12-month all-time record es- 
tablished in 1950. 

Statistics released by the Houston 
Navigation District reveal that the port 
handled 4,047,675 tons in November, 
bringing to 41,117,562 tons the volume for 
the first 11 months of 1951. This increase 
likely will assure the port of its second- 
ranking position in the nation for the 
fourth consecutive year. 

In 1950 the port handled 40,825,048 tons 
of cargo, including 38,107,967 the first 11 
months. The total for the first 11 months 
of 1951 is 7.9 per cent ahead of the corres- 
ponding 1950 figure. 

Though November is a 30-day month, 
it was the first month the port handled 
as much as 4,000,000 tons. This was 15.8 
per cent greater than the 3,496,919 tons 
moving through the port in November, 
1950. 

November set another record, too, 
when 635 deep-sea vessels moved through 
the port, an all-time record for a month 
and 15.7 per cent more than the 549 in 
November, 1950. 


Alcoa Names Van Horn 
Director of Research 


Dr. Kent R. Van Horn, 46, one of the 
nation’s leading research metallurgists 
and an authority on industrial X-ray, was 
named Aluminum Company of America’s 
director of research January 1. 

A veteran of 22 years with Alcoa, Dr. 
Van Horn will advance from the position 
of associate research director to succeed 
Dr. Francis C. Frary, who is retiring. 

In his new job, Dr. Van Horn will be 
heading the aluminum industry's oldest 
and most extensive research organiza- 
tion. Its headquarters are at the Alumi- 
num Research Laboratories, New Ken- 
sington, Pa. There are also. three 
branches. 

Widely known for his articles in tech- 
nical publications, Dr. Van Horn is co- 
author of a textbook, “Practical Metal- 
lurgy,” with Dr. George Sachs. Another 
Van Horn book, “Alloys of Iron and 
Aluminum,” is scheduled for publication 
this year. 

Dr. Van Horn, a member of 10 different 
technical and research societies, served in 
1944 as the youngest president the Ameri- 
can Society for Metals ever had. 


Baltimore Paint Mfgr. Opens 
International Trade Mart Office 
Bruning Brothers, Inc., nationally- 


known paint manufacturing firm of 
Baltimore, Md., has opened regional and 
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export sales offices in International Trade 
Mart, New Orleans. 

Arthur H. Mohrhusen, Bruning Broth- 
ers’ vice president, said the New Or- 
leans office is a preliminary step to the 
establishing of a paint manufacturing 
plant in the Gulf area. 

Mohrhusen said that the new office is 
expected to play an important role in 
Bruning Brothers’ export activities in 
the Caribbean area. 

“Our firm intends to use our Mart 
sales office to service a large part of the 
Mississippi Valley, the Southwest and 
Gulf areas. It will also serve as the 
marketing center for our export opera- 


tions in Latin-America and for our 
handling of the important marine trade,” 
Mohrhusen said. 

The decision to locate in New Orleans 
was made following thorough investiga- 
tion by E. F. Bruning, president, Irvin 
A. Ebaugh, vice president, and A. H. 
Mohrhusen, vice president 

The Bruning Brothers’ offices and 
showrooms have been set up in Unit 108 
at the Mart. 


a 


To get more for the dollar you spend, 
give more for the dollar you earn. 





CORROSION 


Eating into Profits? 


Above: 12,000 gallon storage tank for corrosive liquids, 
96" dia., 34’ 2” long, 13/16” shell, 1 ASME F & D Head. 
Right: Measuring tank for nitrogen solutions. Both manu- 
factured from Alcoa Aluminum, for use in chemical and 


fertilizer industries. 


Others beat it... So can You! 


You can beat corrosive action in your plant. For 
hundreds of industries throughout the nation, 
J. J. Finnigan Company is fabricating tanks 
and pressure vessels utilizing strong, long-wearing, 
corrosion-resistant Alcoa Aluminum, or carbon 
steel. All equipment conforms strictly to the 
A.S.M.E. Code for unfired pressure vessels. Write 
for details on applications in your plant. 


J. J. FINNIGAN CO., INc. 


455 Means Street e 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
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Every sales manager needs 
This mobilization guide! 


1952 
DIRECTORY 
OF 
FEDERAL 
PURCHASING 
AGENTS 


$40-billion 


Federal market 


Your guide to the 


Compiled from official 
sources 
6000 items indexed 
Purchasing lists for 
each agency 
pages 
binding 


Flexible plastic 
— $3 postpaid 

Delivery guaranteed 
Mail Your Order Today! 
* 


The Statesman Press 
National Press Bldg. 
Washington 4, D. C. 
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Transplanted Wave Clip Firm 
Now A Leading Orlando Industry 


One of Orlando's newest industries, 
the Mervin Wave Clip Co., Inc., is now 
in operation in its own plant at 511 Brook- 
haven Drive, Milton D. Blanck, manager 
of the Orlando Industrial Board, an- 
nounced recently 

The company has completed the moving 
of its offices and manufacturing 
plant from New York City to the recently 
purchased 17,000-square-foot building be- 
tween North Orange and Mills Street. 


main 


Mervin Wave Clip will employ approx- 
imately 75 persons when in full produc- 
tion, with an annual payroll of about 
$200,000, according to Blanck. 

Some 26 items are made by this com- 
which are sold in department 
stores, tive-and-ten-cent stores and beauty 
salons in the United States and foreign 
countries in the Eastern and Western 
hemispheres 


pany, 


Negotiations to bring the 
Orlando were begun by 
trial Board about two years ago. A build- 
ing, meeting the needs of the firm, was 
located and acquired in February of last 
year. Their entire plant equipment was 
shipped to Orlando, which included the 
most complete, modern tool-making 
equipment in the Central Florida area. 

The principal product of the company 
an aluminum wave clip—-was designed 
some 19 years ago by Mervin Wideman, 
President, and Morris Wideman, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the firm. This was 
considerably before the now popular 
home permanent sets were thought about. 

The two brothers also developed a proc- 
ess for manufacturing their “find” at a 
cost which would place it within the 
salable range of beauty salons and tenr- 
cent They are proud of the fact 
that in two decades of rising costs, the 
firm has kept its nickel hair curler at the 
nickel price and credit it to development 
of equipment 

Since that time they 
their line of wave clips, 
proving the 
barrettes 


company to 
the local Indus- 


stores 


have added to 
constantly im- 
design and developing novel 
and other beauty accessories. 
The company early adopted a policy of 
producing only a quality product. They 
have managed to do this and still meet 
all competition by instituting a program 
for replacement of machine tools as re- 
quired, and by taking advantage of the 
latest in tooling practices. 

The tool room brought to Orlando by 
Wideman is already proving an asset in 
attracting other industry here, Blanck 
commented, since the firm can build tools, 
dies and other metal cutting instruments, 
needed by other manufacturers, 

The modern tool room and production 
facilities of this company place them in 
a very advantageous position to obtain 
war defense contracts. Complete infor- 
mation has been placed in the hands of 
Procurement Offices and Prime Contrac- 
tors who will, no doubt, in the very near 
future take advantage of these facilities 
and the engineering and production know- 
how of this company. 

From almost the beginning of the nego- 


tiations, Blanck said, the brothers were 
sold on Orlando as an ideal location for 
their plant, and as a place to bring their 
families for permanent settlement. Mer- 
vin Wideman is now making plans to 
build a home on Lake Conway. Morris 
Wideman has bought a home on Terrace 
Boulevard. Each has two children in local 
schools. Their Sales Manager, Mike Sim- 
mons, expects to move down from New 
York shortly and establish his home in 
Orlando. 

The products of this company are na- 
tionally advertised in all of the leading 
beauty supply trade magazines, and top 
national women's magazines with a total 
circulation of over twenty-seven million. 


New Plants 


(Continued from page 16) 


& Cox, 411 
Archts. 

TYLER—Tyler Industrial Foundry, 
ber Manufacturing Co., 
building, E. Laurel St.; 

WESLACO--W. K. Holt Machinery Co., W 
Harding Bivd., San Antonio, plans shop ‘and 
showroom building, Highway 9; R. Newell 
Waters, Weslaco, Archt. 

YOAKUM—E. A. Taormina, 336 N. 9th St.. 
Donna, to build canning plant 


Texarkana National Bank Bidg 


Glau- 
plan manufacturing 
cost approx. $178,600 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA Esso Standard Oi! Co. plans 
new bay 000 — storage plant in Warwood 

AMELIA A. Tomlinson, Asst. Dir., 
m..— States Management Service, South- 
ern States Cooperative, Inc., Richmond, pro- 
pose warehouse addition. 

NORFOLK Regie Nationale Des Usines 
Renault, James C. Touchton, may establish 
auto production plant; other sites under con- 
sideration 

NORFOLK— Virgi#a Electric & Power Co 
plans $40,000,000 expansion program. 

RICHMOND Carolina Coach Co., P. O 
Box 1591 Raleigh, N. C., proposes bus ter- 
minal: H. Carl Messerschmidt, 1124 Mutual 
Bldg... Richmond, Archt. 

RICHMOND — Cruickshanks Iron Works 
Co., Luneburg & Dineen Sts., plans office 
building. $25,660 

SALTVILLE Mathieson Chemical Corp.. 
Baltimore, Md., stockholders approved merg- 
er with Mathieson Hydrocarbon Chemica! 


Corp 
WILLIAMSBURG Dow 
Texas Div., Freeport, Tex., 
tract for future plant 
WINCHESTER H. J. Heinz Co., W. L 
Hickey, Mgr., plans $125,000 expansion pro- 
gram { 


Chemical Co.. 
acquired 600-acre 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON Atlantic Seaboard Corpo- 
ration requests Power Commission approval 
for four new compressor Stations. 

INSTITUTE — Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp propose $11,000,000 coal hydro-genera- 
tion plan 

MO GANTOWN 
Committee approved 


House Armed Services 
lease of Morgantown 
Ordnance forks to Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., Baltimore, Md., who propose to ex- 
pend $4,867,000 for rehabilitation. 

PRESTON COUNTY—Cumberiand & Alle- 
P._. Gas Co., sub. of Columbia Gas System, 
Inc.. plans to acquire production property 
in Preston C aunty for $4,000,000. 

RED JACKE Red Jacket Coal Corp. pro- 
pose tipple wanes and carbon coal process- 
ing plant, to cost $756,173 

SHARPLES — Boone County Coal Corp.. 
William J. Clothier, Pres., plans renovation 
to tipple and equipment ot an existing facil- 
ity: cost approx. $200.( 

‘SOUTH CHARLESTON Ca rbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Co., Division of Union Carbide 

Carbon Corp., to construct additional facil- 
itles for producing - plasticizer for military 
and defense purpose: 

SUMMERSVILLE— Peters Creek Coal Co., 
James D. Ireland, Pres.. Farmers & Mer. 
chants Bank Blidg.., planning a second s 
airflow cleaning unit; have $80,000 authori: 
zation 
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Ryerson Buys Plants of Seattle 
Steel Co., Inland Empire Steel Co. 


Effective December 17th, 1951, Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., well known steel 
distributor, acquired the stocks and 
warehouse facilities formerly owned by 
the Seattle Steel Company of Seattle, 
Washington and the Inland Empire Steel 
Company of Seattle and Spokane. 

Although stocks have been unbalanced, 
the Seattle Steel Company carried a 
large tonnage of carbon, alloy and stain- 
less steel in bars, structurals, plates, 
sheets and tubes; also brass, bronze, cop- 
per, aluminum and other products. 

The Seattle Steel Company was found- 
ed in 1931 and was a leading warehouse 
distributor in the Northwest territory. 
Its associated warehouse in Spokane be- 
gan operations in 1949. 

Both Seattle Steel Company and In- 
land Empire Steel Company are now in 
process of dissolution and Clyde Sum- 
merville, principal stockholder, who had 
carried on for 21 years as president had 
found it necessary to lighten his load and 
turned to Ryerson—-with its 13 steel serv- 
ice plants across the nation—as the log- 
ical company to take over the plants 
and steel stocks from the stockholders. 
Mr. Summerville, William Case, Seattle 
sales manager, Roy M. Bialkowski, man- 
ager at Spokane, and the whole Seattle 
Steel and Spokane organizations will 
continue on with the new owners. 

The Seattle Steel Company occupied 
a space of about 75,000 square feet and 
normally carried a stock of about 7,500 


the; 


that capacity in various plants of 
company for several years. i } 

On military leave from the company; 
during the years 1942 to 1946, he served! 
with the U. S. Army, in the rank of;cap-; 
tain. Returning to TCI in 146, he serveds 
for a short time as industrial engineer at 
the Fairfield Steel Works before being 
appointed senior practice man at the 
steel plant. He became assistant to the 
superintendent at the wire plant in 1948. 

It was also announced that Roy H. 
Ledbetter, widely-known pioneer steel 
man of the Birmingham district, is re- 
tiring after 45 years of service with the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Com- 
pany. 

His retirement became effective Jan- 
uary 1. 

Mr. Ledbetter, born in Anniston, Ala., 
was employed by the Tennessee Company 
in 1906, soon after his graduation from 
the University of Alabama. He began as 
a chemist at the historic Alice Furnace, 
site of Alabama's first commercial pro- 
duction of basic iron. By 1910, he was 
superintendent of Alice Furnace, and 
during the next few years he served as 
superintendent of such early TCI fur- 
naces as those of Oxmoor, Robertstown 
and Ensley. In 1924, he became general 
superintendent of Ensley Works, and in 
1932 was made general superintendent of 
the newer Fairfield Steel Works. He be- 
came manager of metallurgy, inspection 
and research, the position from which he 
retires, in 1935. 

Succeeding Mr. Ledbetter, Mr. Spear- 
man announced, is James R. Trimble, 


who steps up from the position of as- 
sistant manager of the department. Mr. 
Trimble's former position will be filled 
by R. H. Madden, Jr., previously assistant 
to the manager. 

Also announced by Mr. Spearman was 
the appointment of Eugene P. Reed to 
the newly-created position of assistant to 
the manager of raw materials. Mr. Reed 
has been serving as assistant to the gen- 
eral superintendent of the Ore Mines and 
Quarries Division. 

Mr. Trimble has been with the Ten- 
nessee Company since 1933, when he was 
employed as railroad service engineer. 
He had previously served as metallurgist 
with the Trumbull Steel Company, A. T. 
and S. F. Railroad Company and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Mr. Madden entered the service of the 
Tennessee Company in 1937, when he was 
employed as student engineer at Ensley 
Works. He spent one year in special 
training at Kearny Research Laboratory 
in Kearny, New Jersey and returned to 
TCI in 1940 as assistant pyrometrist at 
Ensley. After several subsequent promo- 
tions, he was transferred last year to the 
General Office as assistant to manager, 
metallurgy, inspection and research. 

First employed by TCI in 1948, as spe- 
cial engineer at the ore mines and 
quarries, Mr. Reed has also worked as 
superintendent of the Muscoda Division. 
Before coming to the Birmingham dis- 
trict he was associated with such mining 
concerns as Wright-Hargreans Gold 
Mine, International Nickel Company and 
Frood-Strobie Mines. 





tons of steel and other metals. This 
company also served the mining indus- 
try with drill rod, rock bits, and carried 
quite a complete line of special products 
including drills, reamers, files, tools and 
equipment. 

The Inland Empire Steel Company was 
very active in the reinforcing bar and 
accessory business in Seattle, serving the 
construction industry. It also operated 
a warehousing business in Spokane, 
serving this market with carbon, alloy 
and stainless steel; also aluminum, cop- 
per and brass. 

Charles L. Hardy, president of the 
Ryerson company, is very pleased with 
this acquisition which, brings the group 
of Ryerson warehouse plants to 15 and 
extends Ryerson steel-service to the 
great Northwest. 

President Hardy also said that his 
company would expect to add to the fa- 
cilities and enlarge the stocks just as 
soon as it is possible to do so. 


TCI Names Collins Asst. Supt. at 
Wire Works, Advances 3 Others 


Robert C. Collins has been promoted 
from assistant to the superintendent at 
Fairfield Wire Works to assistant super- 
intendent of that plant, it was announced 
recently by J. M. Spearman, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations for the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company. 

First employed by TCI as an industrial 
engineer in 1939, Mr. Collins worked in 
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Power Plants, Inc. Generator 


Three carloads of scrap travel fast from freight cars to trucks every day 
with this crane on the job. It's equipped with a 36” ECM magnet, and the 
generator, built by Power Plants, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, is powered by a 


Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engine. 


Over and above time and labor saved through Wisconsin Engine depend- 
ability, servicing and maintenance are reduced to a minimum. For example, 
bearing failure is unheard of due to tapered roller bearings at both ends 
of crankshaft. Fool-proof air-cooling means no winter freeze-ups or sum- 
mer overheating. And an easily-serviced OUTSIDE magneto with impulse 
coupling delivers all-weather quick starts. These features, combined with 
rugged construction, are the basis for the most dependable, most versatile 
power in the 3 to 30 hp. range . .. WISCONSIN POWER. 
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and Traffic Depart- 
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A. Wolfe president and de- 
partment 


changes in 
pany's 
ment were 
Clayton vice 
director 


Harvey Twellman, buyer in the de- 
partment’s mechanical section, is trans- 
ferred to Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
company is chlorine-caustic 
for the 
will be purchasing 
Mr. Twellman will 
George H. Morgan as 
Morgan in- 
mechanical section. 


where the 
erecting a 
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He 
representative there 


which it 
Chemical 


plant operate 


Corps 


be succeeded by 

buyer. Mr 
clerk in the 
Charles H. Downs, assistant to the de- 


wting has been 


voice 


partment director since August, 1950, will 
head the mechanical section in addition 
to his present responsibilities. This sec- 
tion, which is charged with making all 
company purchases other than raw ma- 
terials, previously reported directly to 
Mr. Wolfe. 

Homer A. Bond, member of the depart- 
ment since 1945, will be supervisor of 
clerical services. In the newly-created 
post, he will coordinate the department's 
expediting and clerical activities. He will 
report to Mr. Downs. 

The changes, which will permit greater 
flexibility and efficiency to meet the de- 
mands of the expanding company, were 
effective January 1 


Fenwal Incorporated of Ashland, Mass., 
manufacturer of the Thermoswitch ther- 
mostat for precision temperature control 
and detection, announces the appoint- 
ment of Joseph P. Maguire as its new 
representative for the state of 

Mr. Maguire's offices are lo- 
208-209 Vincent Building, 615 
Place, in New Orleans. He 
will handle sales and engineering serv- 
ices in connection with the company’s 
Thermoswitch units for standard and 
special temperature-control applications, 
Detect-A-Fire fire detectors, aircraft fire 
and overheat detectors, and aircraft tem- 
perature controls. 


sales 
Louisiana 
cated at 
Commercial 


. . . 

Appointment of R. W. Rodgers as dis- 
trict manager of the Kansas City and 
Denver areas for the Apex Electrical 
Manufacturing Company was announced 
recently by A. C. Scott, vice president in 
charge of sales. 

Mr. Rodgers has a broad background 
of experience in the appliance industry 
at retail, wholesale and factory levels. 
Prior to joining Apex, he was district 


manager of the Fedders-Quiggan Cor- 
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poration, and for 11 years prior to that 
was associated with the Ohio Public Serv- 
ice Company. 
His headquarters are at 3721 Wyoming 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
. . . 


Malsbary Manufacturing Company, 
Oakland, California, maker of steam 
cleaners, announces the appointment of 
dames M. (Jim) Williams, Nashville, as 
new direct factory representative. His 
territory is Tennessee, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky and Alabama. 


R. B. Blythe and J. R. Markey have 
been appointed to new executive posi- 
tions with The Aro Equipment Corp., 
Bryan, Ohio, it was announced by R. W. 
Morrison, Vice President. 

Mr. Blythe, formerly Sales Manager of 
the Aircraft Division, has been made Ex- 
ecutive Chief Engineer of the Bryan fac- 
tory. He will have complete responsibility 
for all engineering and experimental ac- 
tivities in aircraft products, pneumatic 
tools and lubricating equipment. Before 
joining Aro several years ago, he had 
wide experience in aircraft engineering 
and sales. 

Mr. Markey has been appointed Sales 
Manager .of the Aircraft Division, and 
will be responsible for all sales activities 
within the division. He previously served 
as a member of the Aircraft Sales Divi- 
sion and the Management Committee. 

Aro manufactures a variety of aircraft 
products, as well as pneumatic tools, 
lubricating equipment, grease fittings 
and hydraulic pumps. 


7. * «© 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
recently announced the appointment of 
Mr. R. G. Wingerter as Assistant General 
Manager and of Mr. J. R. Splitstone as 
District Manager of its Automotive Sales 
Division. Both men will continue to make 
their headquarters at the Company’s gen- 
eral automotive sales division offices at 
3107 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 

Mr. Wingerter has served as a sales 
engineer in the Detroit office for the past 
seven years. Previous to coming to De- 
troit, he was in the Application Engineer- 
ing Department at the Company’s main 
offices in Canton, Ohio. 

Mr. Splitstone, after spending several 
years at the engineering offices at Can- 
ton, was transferred to the Automotive 
Division in Detroit in 1940 where he has 
since served as sales engineer in the 
Company's Automotive Division there. 


Wagner Electric Corporation, St. Louis, 
Missouri, announced the retirement of 
L. C. Barton, Manager of the company’s 
Electric Division Branch Office in At- 
lanta, Georgia, and the appointment of 
W. H. Prewitt, Jr. to succeed him. 

Barton joined the Wagner company 
in 1934 as a transformer specialist, and 
became manager of the Atlanta Branch 
in 1938. Prewitt started as a student engi- 
neer in 1935, and went to Wagner’s Cin- 
cinnati branch as a salesman the follow- 
ing year. He was transferred to the 
Atlanta branch early in 1951. 
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‘5I Called South's Best Year 
Prospects Bright for 1952 


The South added an average of one 
new multi-million dollar industrial plant 
every working day during 1951, making 
the past twelve months the most suc- 
cessful period in the industrial history 
of the region, it was reported today by 
the Southern Association of Science and 
Industry. In a special year-end review, 
the SASI catalogued an unprecedented 
number of regional achievements in 
technical and industrial progress. 

Among the most significant develop- 
ments, according to SASI president M. P. 
Etheredge, were the completion or be- 
ginning of construction of some 300 
multi-million dollar plants, the addition 
of two huge new atomic centers, the 
construction of numerous new research 
laboratories, and a sharp expansion of 
almost all technical and industrial ac- 
tivities. Furthermore, Dr. Etheredge 
said, advances during 1951 in industrial 
technology indicate that Southern in- 
dustry will enjoy still greater progress 
in the new year. 

Reviewing the developments of the 
past twelve months, President Etheredge 
pointed out that the SASI last January 
completed its first annual survey of 
Southern research institutions. This 
study revealed that the South in 1951 
had approximately 40 well-staffed and 
well-equipped consulting industrial lab- 
oratories where none existed ten years 
previously. It was also revealed that 
Southern industry may now obtain at 
nominal cost scientific advisory services 
in such fields as ceramics, chemical pro- 
cesses, electronics, food technology, 
metallurgy, mineral technology, sanitary 
engineering, and textile manufacturing. 

On the nuclear sciences front, the 
South continued to lead the nation in 
several areas of development, Dr. Ethe- 
redge pointed out. Huge new plants for 
the manufacture of atomic materials 
were begun near Augusta, Ga. and Pa- 
ducah, Ky., and North Carolina State 
University in Raleigh began construc- 
tion of the first non-AEC nuclear reac- 
tor, he said. 

In the industrial field, Southern in- 
dustries assumed a vital role in the na- 
tional mobilization program and essen- 
tial industries experienced tremendous 
growth. Altogether, some 300 multi- 
million dollar plants were begun in the 
South during the year. Furthermore, Dr. 
Etheredge said, the chemical industry 
located more than 50 per cent of its new 
plants in 1951 in the South, involving an 
investment of $600 million. 

Likewise, the pulp and paper industry, 
metals, and synthetic textiles pumped 
hundreds of millions into new facilities 
in the region, he continued. These major 
industrial additions in turn prompted 
rapid expansion of service and supply 
activities. For example, the scientific 
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supply industry furnishing scientific in- 
struments and laboratory apparatus 
showed a very rapid growth, with distri- 
bution facilities being increased by an 
estimated 30 per cent. 

Technical developments involving new 
products and processes flowed from ex- 
panding Southern laboratories in a stead- 
ily increasing volume, President Ether- 
edge said. For example, he said that 
the Texas Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion tested a new airplane designed spe- 
cifically for dusting, spraying, seeding, 
and fertilizing crops; the University of 
Florida reported progress in pilot plant 
studies of the utilization of scrub oak in 


paper manufacture; Georgia Tech re- 
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ported development of machines for 
cleaning and grading peanuts; the 
USDA New Orleans Laboratory began 
operation of a pilot plant for spinning 
fiber from peanut protein; the Southern 
Research Institute, in Birmingham, re- 
ported new textile treating chemicals 
and new derivatives of turpentine; the 
University of Georgia discovered meth- 
ods for improving the process of can- 
ning pimientos; and a new yam variety 
“gold rush” was reported at Louisiana 
State University. 

In addition to developments of imme- 
diate interest to Southern § industry, 
scientists throughout the South have 
made important contributions to the na- 
tional defense and welfare during 1951, 
the SASI said. During the year the 
long-range proving ground tor guided 
missiles near Cocoa, Florida, was the 
scene of several experimental launch- 
ings of new missiles. This included the 
first long distance test of the Martin 
“Matador” ground-to-ground missile, as 
well as the first horizontal tiring of a 
German type V-2 missile. 


Other advances were made in 


the § 


field of health, according to the SASI™ 


official. The U. 


S. Public Health Service ™ 


announced plans for a new multi-million 


dollar National Communicable 
Center to be located in Atlanta. 
the Army situated its new Office 
Ordnance Research at Durham, North? 
Carolina. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 





The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad on 
December 26, 1951, reported net income 
of $2,322,946 for November, including a 
dividend of $1,169,889 on its stock owner- 
ship in the Western Maryland Railway, 
credited during the month 

The railroad reported gross operating 
revenues of $37,586,986 in November, 
compared with $35,588,561 in November 
of last year. Operating expenses for 
November 1951 totaled $31,144,237, com- 
pered with $29,539,137 in November 1950. 

For the first eleven months of the cur- 
rent year, the B & O reported operating 
revenues of $412,099,108, operating ex- 
penses of $337,793,312, and a net income 
of $15,910,427. Operating revenues were 
up $45,965,127 over the same period of 
last year, but operating expenses up 
$43,081,918, and net income was up only 
$2,787,692 over eleven months of 1950 


Delta Air Lines will show a 44 per cent 
increase in passenger business for the 
year 1951 over 1950 to break all previous 
totals 

The operating profit for the calendar 
year 1951 should reach $4,585,000, com- 
pared with $2,050,000 in 1950, resulting in 
a net profit of $1,926,000 after the deduc- 
tion of income and excess profits taxes 
The 1950 net profit was $1,147,000 

Stock earnings will be about $3.85 per 
share compared with $2.29 in 1950. Four 
dividends of 25 cents each were paid dur- 
ing the year 

Operating profit increased 124 per cent, 
but a 165 per cent increase in tax pay- 
ments cut net earnings down to a 68 per 
cent increase 

. . . 


International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation on Dec. 18, 1951, acquired all 


* of the outstanding capital stock of East- 
3 ern Clay Products, Inc., and simultane- 
' ously created a new Industrial Minerals 
- Division, into which that company will 
» be absorbed, according to an announce- 
* ment by 


Louis Ware, International's 
president. International now has five 
product divisions, namely, phosphate, 
plant food, potash, amino products and 
industrial minerals 


The acquisition of Eastern Clay Prod- 
ucts, Inc., was accomplished by exchang- 
ing 83,513 shares of International's com- 
mon stock for 47,697 shares of Eastern’'s 
common stock, that being all of Eastern’'s 
outstanding capital stock. 

Eastern Clay Products produces swell- 
ing bentonites, which are used as drilling 
muds in oil fields, and other grades of 
bentonites and clays, which are used in 
foundries and other industrial applica- 
tions 

. . eo 

A thrée-for-one split of Olin Industries, 
Inc., common capital stock was approved 
December 20 by the corporation's stock- 
holders, it was announced by John M. 
Olin, president. The Olin Board of Direc- 
tors also approved the consolidation of 
the assets of Frost Lumber Industries, 
Inc., Shreveport, Louisiana, with Olina 
Industries. 

Frost stockholders approved the Olin 
consolidation Wednesday, December 19. 
Frost will distribute to its stockholders 
i8 shares of the new Olin common stock, 
created by the split, for each of the 59,- 
424 shares of Frost stock in the hands of 
the public. It was originally planned that 
Frost stockholders would receive a 16'%- 
for-one Olin stock exchange. 

o . . 

At a meeting held Dec. 17, the Board 
of Directors of The Baker-Raulang Com- 
pany voted to declare, subject to share- 
holder approval, a 100 per cent dividend 
on the common shares. This proposal 
would increase the number of common 
shares presently outstanding from 80,443 
to 160,886. A special meeting of share- 
holders is to be called for January 22, 
1952, to vote on the proposal. 

In connection with this announcement 
it was stated that the company intends 
to apply for listing of the common shares 
on the New York Curb Exchange. 

In addition to approval of the proposed 
share dividend, shareholders will be 
asked to approve amendments to the 
Company's Articles of Incorporation and 
changes in the capitalization of the Com- 
pany including an increase in the num- 
ber of authorized shares from 100,000 to 
300,000 shares. 


In a special meeting held in Pittsburgh 
on Dec. 4, stockholders of Allegheny 
Ludium Steel Corporation voted to in- 
crease the authorized indebtedness of the 
company from $20,000,000 to $40,000,000. 

Although the directors have no inten- 
tion of increasing company indebtedness 
in the immediate future beyond $27,- 
200,000 the higher authorized limit was 
deemed advisable. 

At the present time the company has 
funded debts aggregating $14,200,000 and 
it is anticipated that additional borrow- 
ings of $13,000,000 will be made during 
1952. Arrangements already have been 
made with a group of institutional in- 
vestors to borrow, if needed, $5,000,000 
in 1952 on 20-year notes bearing 3 per 
cent interest. Directors are also planning 
to borrow $8,000,000 on term loans from 
banks and have made arrangements to 
do so with Mellon National Bank & Trust 
Co. Other banks which would participate 
include Bankers Trust Co. and State 
Bank of Albany. 

a a * 

The Dow Chemical Company on Dec. 11 
announced a price of $82.50 per share on 
its forthcoming offering of 180,000 shares 
of common stock to its stockholders and 
employees. A registration statement filed 
with the Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion became effective December 10. 

The company said the price of the 
stock to employees was conditional, how- 
ever, because of wage and salary stabiliza- 
tion regulations. Otherwise the stock 
purchase plan is similar to those offered 
by Dow in 1950 and 1951. Employees may 
subscribe up to ten per cent of their an- 
nual wages under a payroll deduction 
plan with payments starting early in 
February and being completed about 
September 1. 

Common stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 14 will be permitted to buy one share 
for each 50 shares held on the record 
date. The offering to both stockholders 
and employees opens January 3 and 
closes January 25. 
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Chemstrand Releases Report 
of Activities During 1951 


Research and construction progress 
leading to commercial production and 
marketing of the firm's synthetic textile 
fibers keynotes activities of The Chem- 
strand Corporation during 1951, Presi- 
dent Osborne Bezanson recently reported. 

Chemstrand is engaged in construc- 
tion of its headquarters building, re- 
search and development center, and 
Acrilan acrylic fiber manufacturing fa- 
cilities on a 700-acre site at Decatur, and 
in building its nylon filament yarn plant 
on a 2,000-acre site near Pensacola, 
Florida. 

Mr. Bezanson said that the past 12 
months were marked with these signifi- 
cant developments: 

The pilot plant started in November, 
1950, demonstrated its ability to produce 
Acrilan staple at the designed rate of 
1,000,000 pounds annually. F. William 
Koster, Chemstrand secretary and Acri- 
lan plant manager, moved to Decatur 
preparatory to bringing the plant into 
its first commercial production in the 
spring of 1952. With the research and 
development experience gained in the 
pilot plant, it is anticipated the Decatur 
plant will reach the initial rated capacity 
of 30,000,000 pounds by the end of the 
year. 

Ground for the Acrilan plant was 
broken last January and during the en- 
suing months construction progressed at 
a rapid pace on the 14 buildings com- 
prising this installation. According to 
Carl O. Hoyer, chief engineer of the 
Acrilan project the underground services 
were 90% complete and the structural 
work, generally speaking, was about half 
completed at year-end. Materials and 
equipment have been and are continuing 
to arrive nearly on schedule, and barring 
unforeseen developments, it can be said 
the time-table of construction 
maintained. 


is being 


Negotiations started some months pre- 
viously culminated in an agreement last 
June, 1951, whereby Chemstrand was 
licensed by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Inc., to produce and market 
nylon filament yarn. The agreement calls 
for Du Pont to design and build the plant. 
Sam Krewatch, Du Pont field project 


engineer, and Fred G. Gronemeyer, chief 
engineer of the Chemstrand nylon proj- 
ect are heading this program. 

The nylon plant site along the Es- 
cambia River, north of Pensacola, was 
purchased from St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany and other groups. By year-end, St. 
Regis was engaged in clearing matured 
pulpwood trees from the area and pre- 
serving seedlings in keeping with good 
forest management practices. Grading of 
roadways and laying of rail sidings was 
nearly completed. A warehouse had been 
erected and foundations begun on three 
construction buildings which will be 
used by employees until the permanent 
office building is completed. i 

Meanwhile, Roy G. Hemminghaus, 
Chemstrand nylon plant manager, and 
his staff organized temporary nylon 
offices at Wilmington, Delaware, to work 
with Du Pont teams preparatory to 
bringing the Pensacola plant into com- 
mercial production in 1953. The plant has 
a designed capacity of 50,000,000 pounds 
per year. 

Appointment of William G. Luttge as 
general sales manager, and Robert E. 
Smith, Acrilan sales manager, occurred 
late in the year. Both had been previ- 
ously associated with American Viscose 
Corporation. 

Mr. Luttge reported that on the basis 
of the pilot plant output, it was possible 
for Chemstrand to supply several leading 
textile mills with sufficient quantities of 
Acrilan to meet their need in developing 
new fabrics, either of 100% Acrilan or 
Acrilan in blends with other fibers. 

By year-end, Mr. Luttge stated, some 
of the fabric development work had 
progressed to cutters and other end 
users, and some garments, blankets and 
pile fabrics of Acrilan were nearing re- 
tail level. 1952 is expected as a year of 
marked progress in moving our man- 
made fibers into consumer channels, he 
added. 

Mr. Bezanson, reviewing events that 
have ocurred since Chemstrand was 
formed March 25, 1949, as a jointly owned 
subsidiary of Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany and American Viscose Corporation, 
said that while “this encouraging prog- 
ress has been made during the past year, 
much remains to be accomplished in 
1952.” 

“I feel that during 1952 we will shift 


our emphasis from the research and de- 
velopment, and construction phase to the 
production and marketing phase of our 
company,” Mr. Bezanson said. “Coinci- 
dentally, we will complete the filling of 
staff requirements and perfection of 
synthetic textile fibers that will open 
whole new vistas for the textile industry 
in developing new fabrics and garments.” 


Reynolds Planning $42 Million 
Alumina Plant for Texas 


Reynolds Metals Company has issued 
a letter of intent for the engineering 
and construction of an alumina plant in 
San Patricio County, Texas, to be built 
adjacent to the aluminum reduction 
plant that the company now has under 
construction there. When both projects 
are completed, early next year, Reynolds 
will have one of the few aluminum pro- 
duction operations in the world where 
the ore will go in one side of the plant 
and the aluminum ingot will come out 
the other. P 

The alumina plant will employ about = 
600 people to process bauxite, the alumi- 
num ore, which will be shipped directly © 
by ore carrier from Jamaica, British 7 
West Indies. Reynolds Jamaica Mines, 7 
Ltd., a subsidiary of Reynolds Metals © 
Co., is developing rich bauxite deposits > 
in Jamaica which it plans to have ready 
for shipment later this year. 

Both the new San Patricia alumina © 
plants and the partially completed reduc- : 
tion works are part of the expansion of 
Reynolds aluminum production facilities © 
requested by the government under the 
defense program. 
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crease plant efficiency at worth- 
while savings. Let us hear from 











BUSINESS NOTES 





George O. Wherley, general credit 
manager of The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, has been named president of 
the Motor & Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, That announcement was 
made following the semi-annual meeting 
of the association at the Drake Hotel in 
Dec, 2, 1951 

Wherley has been an active member of 
the for 
served executive 


Chicago 


association having 
the board of the 
credit department for eight years and on 
the board of directors for 

The purposes of the organization 
threefold, according to Wherley. It op- 
erates a credit for the auto 
equipment industry, conducts automotive 
equipment ind 
pertinent 


many years, 


on 


two 


are 
association 
shows 


supplies jobbers 


with information to the 
trade 
Wherley'’s term of office begins Jan, 1, 


auto- 
motive 
nd for 


runs one year, 

rhree 
Steel Corporation, 
Canada Ltd., 


coal consumers National 

Steel Company of 
Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company are joining with Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal Company to 
form the Mathies Coal Company, it was 
innounced recently by George H 
president of Pittsburgh Consolidation 


large 


ind 


Love, 


This was done by the steel companies 
the their 
serves of metallurgical coal and to avoid 


for purpose of increasing re- 
the present high capital costs of develop- 
ng new mining operations to meet their 
increased coal needs 
This company, in) which 

burgh Consolidation will have a 
third interest, will have a capitalization 
of $9,000,000 in capital stock and a debt 
of $9,000,000, all the funds being provided 
proportionately by the stockholders. The 
Mathies Coal Company will purchase 
Pittsburgh Consolidation’s Mathies Mine, 
which is on the Monongahela river and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad approximately 
ik miles south of Pittsburgh. In addition 
to the itself, which includes a 
modern cleaning and preparation plant 
ind river loading facilities, the new com- 
will all the 


Pitts- 
one- 


new 


mine 


pany acquire mining equip- 


ment, 600 acres of surface lands and some 
30 million tons of Pittsburgh Seam metal- 
lurgical coal, all of which are being ac- 
quired from Pittsburgh Consolidation. 

. . . 

Byron Jackson Co. has entered int an 
escrow agreement with Oliver L. Bardes 
of Cincinnati, owner of the A. D. Cook 
Pump Company, to purchase the assets 
of his organization located at Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana, according to an announce- 
ment by E. S. Dulin, President, Byron 
Jackson Co. These assets will provide 
Byron Jackson Co. with 150,000 additional 
square feet of manufacturing space and 
modern facilities which can be used for 
the production of Byron Jackson Cen- 
trifugal pumps and Cook vertical turbine 
pumps 


. * * 


General Donald Armstrong, president 
of the United States Pipe and Foundry 
Company since 1948, has resigned as 
president and director to accept an im- 
portant post abroad in connection with 
economic mobilization in Europe, N. F. S. 
Russell, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, has been elected president. Hubert 
F. O'Brien, president of the A. P. Smith 
Manufacturing Company of East Orange, 
New Jersey was elected a director of the 
United States Pipe and Foundry Com- 
pany. 

James J. Reynolds, Jr. has resigned as 
1 member of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to return to the pipe com- 
pany as assistant to the chairman of the 
board. He left this company in 1942 to 
serve as an officer in the Navy until 
1946 when he was appointed to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

. . . 

Charles H. Besly & Company, pioneer 
tap and grinder manufacturer, changed 
its corporate title to Besly-Welles Cor- 
poration on January 1, 1952. No changes 
in personnel or production facilities were 
involved. This move recognizes a sixty- 
five year association of the Welles family 
with this seventy-six year old organiza- 
tion 


E. K. Welles, president, announces that 
the company’s operations will be con- 
centrated on its manufactured products 

Besly taps and grinders—-and its spe- 
cialties--Besly Drills and Reamers and 
Besly Titan Abrasive Wheels. 

Besly-Welles executive headquarters 
and Besly-Titan Abrasive sales offices are 
at 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. The 
Besly-Welles cutting tool division has its 
office and local stocks at 184 North 
Wacker Drive. National sales will be 
handled direct from the company’s plant 
at Beloit, Wisconsin. 

a - ’ 

As part of his company’s 1951 expan- 
sion program, Frederick K. Daggett, 
president of the Flexible Tubing Cor- 
poration of Guilford, Conn., has an- 
nounced the appointment of James Stan- 
field to the post of Assistant to the 
President. In this capacity, Mr. Stanfield 
will be in charge of all advertising, sales 
promotion, and publicity as well as the 
coordination of all government contracts. 
The Flexible Tubing Corporation is well- 
known as a manufacturer of flexible tub- 
ing for use as air ducts in mines, indus- 
trial plants and aircraft as well as a 
producer of inflatable goods such as life 
rafts, life vests, and sleeping pads. 

James Stanfield brings to his new post 
a vast background in sales and sales pro- 
motion experience. Connected with air 
freight almost from its earliest begin- 
nings, he started the first air express 
service over the Atlantic using as a car- 
rier the “Hindenberg.” 


The appointment of Baker Equipment 
Engineering Co. as representatives for 
the Yale and Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s line of materials handling ma- 
chinery in the Charleston (W. Va.) mar- 
keting area has been announced by 
James P. Kinney, Yale’s general sales 
manager. From offices in Charleston, 
Huntington, Bluefield and Clarksburg, 
sales engineers of Baker will serve in- 
dustry in the selection and application 
of materials handling equipment. 








CALVANIZING 


s 
—HOT DIP JOB GALVANIZER— 
-—PICKLING AND OILING— 
Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 


P. O. Box 4627 





Fabricated Lead and Polyethylene lined 
equipment for the Rayon, Chemical, Textile, 


By-Product Coke, an 
SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING CO. 


ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 


Plating Industries. 


Phone Wa 2576 
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We carry 
immediate shipment. 
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Ornamental and Industrial 


moon PERFORATED 


a large stock for 


Send for Our Catalogue. 


Manhattan Pertorated Metal Co., Inc. 43-17 37th St., L. 1. City N.Y. 
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HAVE THE BEST IN BIRMINGHAM... 
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re, ADMIRAL nngne™ 
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NEW MEXICO VinGiNiA 


wotet CLOVIS L MOUNTAIN LAKE 
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teal 


woTes WADE HAMPTON 


Stay at Hotel 


A peretex of the old South’s traditional cour- 

y and a new day ’s interpretation of service, 
Herel THOMAS JEFFERSON is Birmingham’: 's new- 
est and most modern hotel. Relax in the friendly at- 
mosphere of this fine Affiliated National Hotel .. . 
your host in Birmingham. Completely air condi- 
tioned. 


ADMIRAL SEMMES 
Mobile, ALA. 


AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 








NEW SALES LEADS 
5 Days a Week 


The DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN, pub- 
lished 5 days a week, carries advance, accurate news on 
construction projects and the location of new industrial 
enterprises involving an expenditure of $35,000 and 
more in the 16 Southern states. 


This prompt news service enables you to reach “Live 
Wire” prospects at the proper time in selling services, 
materials, supplies or equipment. It is an excellent source 
of information for increasing your volume of profitable 
sales. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $20.00 
DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 
Published by 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD PUBLISHING CO. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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THE BELMONT [RON WORKS 


Eaglaeers-Fabricetors-Erectors-Coatractors-Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED — ARC WELDED 


SHOPS: PHILADELPHIA — EBBYSTONG — ROYERSFORD 
Coble Address — Beliren 


Main Office—Philadelphia 46, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 
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FOR Standard is known as the PE 
bo world over, wherever concrete pipe is 
produced and used. Backed by over 35 
years’ service in the hands of hundreds dt 

Quinn-educated contractors, municipal 

Enow tion and pipe manufacturers who 
now from Aon sg that Quinn pipe forms 
wlas combine to pro- 
° —. = Bowen concrete pipe at lowest cost. 


QUINN HEAVY DUTY PIPE FORMS 


For making pipe by hand methods by either 
the wet or semi-dry processes. Built to give 
more years of service-—sizes for pipe from 
10“ up to 120° and larger—tongue and 
tToove or bell end pipe at lowest cost. 
WRITE TODAY. Complete information, 
prices, and estimates sent on request. 

Also manufacturers QUINN CONCRETE PIPE 
MACHINES. 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 1605 12 











ST. BOONE, |OWA 
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Faricy Reviews Railroad Activity 
In ‘51 and Outlook for '52 


William T. Faricy, president of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, recently 
made the following year-end statement 


The nation’s railroads in 1951 made 
all-time record expenditures for new 
equipment and far-reaching improve- 
ments in their plant, which helped bring 
about further enlargement of carrying 
capacity and greater operating efficiency 

The railroads also carried a near- 
record traffic of 643 billion ton-miles, and 
took in record gross operating revenues 
of more than $10 billion. Expenses and 
taaes were also at record levels, however, 
and increased faster than revenues. Net 
railway operating income fell from $973 
million in 1950 to $903 million in 1951 
and the rate of return earned on net in- 
vestment decreased from 3.96 per cent to 
only 3.54 per cent 


The telling effect that higher wage 
rates and prices have had on railroad 
operating costs is evident from com- 
parison of such increases with the far 
lesser increase in freight rates. Since 
1939, for instance, straight-time hourly 
rates of pay for railroad workers have 
increased 139 per cent, and prices of rail- 
road materials and supplies have in- 
creased 130 per cent. During the same 
period, the revenue received by railroads 
for hauling an average ton of freight one 
mile has risen only 45 per cent. 

In 1951, the railroads received an aver- 
age of 1.339 cents for carrying a ton of 
freight one mile. They 
passenger transportation 
moving 


also performed 

equivalent to 
34,399 million passengers one 
mile, at an average charge of 2.601 cents 
for carrying a passenger one mile. 


Despite the meager return on invested 
capital, the Class I railroads spent in 
1951 an all-time record amount of more 
than $1,400,000,000 to enlarge capacity 
and to increase operating efficiency. Of 
this huge outlay of capital spending, ap- 
proximately $1,061,000,000 was allocated 
for the purchase of about 84,000 new 
freight cars and about 3,500 new locomo- 
tive units. More than $351,000,000 went 
for improvements to roadway, structures 
ind other fixed facilities 


As a result of these new facilities in- 
Stalled by railroads under the 1951 im- 
provement program, which represents a 
continuation and acceleration of the 
long-range program undertaken after 
World War II, the railroads during the 
past year so enlarged their carrying ca- 
pacity and increased their efficiency that 
the average freight train carried more 
tons of freight more miles during each 
hour of operation than ever before 


Outlook for 1952.-The railroads enter 
1952 with a heavy backlog of more than 
120,000 freight cars and more than 1,700 
locomotives on order, representing com- 
mitments to spend more than one billion 
dollars. And these capital improvements, 
along with the many other phases of self- 
improvement which the railroads have 
undertaken, will require continued huge 
expenditures. 


On the other hand, the railroads are 
faced with a serious shortage of the ma- 
terials and funds required for continued 
+xpansion and improvement of facilities. 

The Class I railroads, for instance, con- 
sider the delivery of 10,000 new freight 
cars monthly as the minimum required 
to meet their needs, yet in only one 
month of 1951 was this number of cars 
built, and reduced steel allocations in the 
first quarter of 1952 will doubtless fur- 
ther reduce the number of freight cars 
installed. 

The extent to which the railroad pro- 
gram of improvement and expansion can 
be financed depends on railroad credit 
which is based on earnings or the pros- 
pect of earnings. This in turn depends on 
the relationship between railroad rates 
and operating costs. 

What these relationships will be in 
1952 and thereafter cannot now be de- 
termined. But whatever they may be, the 
railroads will centinue to do everything 
in their power to meet national trans- 
portation needs right up to the limit of 
available money and materials. 


Solvay Plans $15 Million Soda 
Plant at Moundsville, W. Va. 


The Solvay Process Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation has an- 
nounced plans for the construction of a 
mercury cell chlorine-caustic soda unit 
on 400 acres in the vicinity of Mounds- 
ville, W. Va. Cost of the new installation 
is said to approach $15,000,000, and it will 
provide employment for approximately 
125 people. 

The salt required for the process will 
be mined from a salt deposit underneath 
the property. The company has been 
sinking exploratory wells for some time, 
and these will be converted to com- 
mercial wells, and several new wells 
will be developed, according to the com- 
pany announcement. 

Construction time on the project is 
estimated at eighteen months to two 
years. 

Electric power for the plant will be 
purchased from the American Gas and 
Electric Service Corporation, and the 
plant will be served by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. 








@ Patent Attorneys 





EATON & BELL 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
904 Johnston Bldg., arlotte, N.C. 
753 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 





@ Inventions for Sale 





MANUFACTURERS—Write for our FREE 
Classification Sheet of paventeas td. 
135 main — 


which you will be tn 
terested. ADAM a oS cbtlgee be Enrigh' 
St. Louis, Mo. 





@ Position Wanted 


Electrical-Mechanical Field Engineer. B.S 
Degree 20 years experience. Available for 
travel in southern states territory. No sales 
work. Write No. 9785, c/o Manufacturers 
Record, Baltimore 3, 











3 on a items [en ged 
& GENERATORS 


— New & Rebuilt — 
A.C. & D.C. — Up to 1000 H.P. 
Large Stock — Full Guarantee 
% IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Our 46th Year of Service 
Catalog and Stock Lists on Request 


ARTHUR WAGNER CO. 
Randolph & Ogden-Chicago 7, Ill. 








FORMERLY 

\ ALBERT & DAVIDSON PIPE con. 

OWE OF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE EAST te 
Seamless and Welded 4” to 26” 0.0. * 
All woll thic‘oess Manufactured. § 
Specialty lorse sizes. 
Cutting — Threading = _Flonging — 
Fittings — Valves. 
Catl GEdney 9-6300 

“is 50th St. 8 2nd Ave., B’klyn 32, N.Y. 




















py €r S(zZ@Sin 
NP NEW-USEOD 


GREENPOINT IRON ct PIPE 0 IN 


FOR SALE 
2 Fastermatics; turret sizes | FU—2 FU— 
3 FU—4 FU. 1942, like new; immediate 
delivery 
Height gauges 
Upsetter machines—I!/2", 2!/2" and 5" sizes 
A. WOODWORTH 
St. Louis, Mo. 





H. 
611 Olive S¢. 








FOR SALE 
1—8'/,'x50', one 7'x60', and one 5'x50' dryers. 
1—42''x16"'—36''x16"" & 24''x14" crushing rolls. 
1—6' Raymond ‘'Whizzer'’ separator. 
New dryers, kilns and coolers in stock. 
Used and rebuilt crushing and grinding ma- 
chinery. 
WwW. P. HEINEKEN 
50 Broad Street, New York 








167’ Clear Span Hanger Steel Bidg. 

4” x 5” Ajax Upsetting Machines 

250 & 100 HP Kewanee Code Boilers 
30 & 25 Yon Steam Locomotive Cranes 
20 Ton Saddle Tank Loco. Code Boiler 
3—100 KVA Wagner Transformers 

300 Amp. Elec. Portable Welder 


H. & P., 6719 Etzel, St. Louis 14 














Leeds & Northrup Homo Tempering Fur- | 
nace, 60 KW capacity, 9478-UB28, for sale. 
For details write 


EISELE & CO. 
400—Ist Ave. No., Nashville, Tenn. 
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TRANSFORMERS 


STOCK SHIPMENT 
1 KVA — 7500 KVA 
—SPECIAL— 
100 15 KVA Air 
440/220-110/220 
CASH FOR YOUR SURPLUS 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


P O Box 5). Rochester N Y 
WORLD'S LARGEST INVENTORY 
MOTORS + GENERATORS + TRANSFORMERS 





RELAY RAIL 


900 tons 56 lb. 


CREOSOTED CROSS TIES 


Used 6x 8 


TELEPHONE POLES 


450—Used Creosoted 
All located Hickman, Ky. and 
Union City, Tenn. 


W. H. DYER C0., INC. 


2111-M Railway Exchange Bldg., 
St. Louis |, Tenn. 








COMPLETE 
MODERN BOILER PLANT 
2—HEINE 518 H.P. BOILERS 


built for 250% W. P. and arranged for pulverized fuel and oil firing. 
Individual setting with Bigelow Liptak air cooled furnaces: double wall type. 
Each Boiler fitted with 2 E. L. Wooley combination Burners for pulverized fuel 
or Bunker C oil. 
Raymond #55 Unit Coal Pulverizers, direct motor driven. 
#90 Clarage Fan, motor driven. 
Hays Combustion Control Panel with separate controls for each Boiler, con- 
sisting of: Recording Flow Meters, Pressure Recorders, Draft, Air Ratio, 
Damper Controls and Indicators. 
aiso 
Wheelco Alarm and Flame Control System, CO 2 Recorder, Copes Feed 
Water Regulator. 
Oil Pumps and Heaters: Coal Hoppers with Syntron Vibrators and many other 
features to make the operation and control as automatic as possible. 
This equipment installed in 1942, operated for approximately six years, set up 
in Woonsocket, R. I., as operated, and is in perfect condition. 
Boilers are Massachusetts Standard and subject to most careful inspection. 
Your inquiries are solicited 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, Incorporated 


443 CLINTON STREET WOONSOCKET, R. | 
Phones: Woonsocket 5700-5701 











IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


RAILS ux 
RELAYING 


SWITCH MATERIAL 
ALL TRACK ACCESSORIES 


MIDWEST STEEL CORPORATION 


CHARLESTON 21, W. VA. 


Two 175 H.P. 4 WE BUY 
Heine Boilers Type "“M" 
H.W.T. 250 Ib. pressure MACHINE TOOLS 
Boilers in good condition METAL-WORKING 
Write for enone ond price MACHINERY 
SONKEN-GALAMBA CORPORATION POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


2nd and Riverview (X-800) 
Kansas City 18, Kanses PR yeh ag | yap —~— eS 
THatcher 9243 Idle equipment. Highest prices pold. 
Eatire plents or shops weated. 








Offering 


BRIDGE CRANES 
All sizes and types 


Wanted to Buy 


Good used bridge cranes 


ARNOLD HUGHES COMPANY 
768 Penebscet Bidg. Detroit, Michiges 
a WOedwerd 1-1894 


Contect whenever 
mechioasy. eo 


Everything from @ Pulley te e Pewerbeuse 


THE O'Bran Msc@anr C2 


1627 N. DBLAWARE AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Bell Phone: GA 46-1166 D 








co. ; COMPRESSORS — VACUUM PUMPS 
STEEL STORAGE br -y' 
29—10, 15,000, 20,000 & 25, Gal. NEW & REBUILT 
Fie hy Gal. 900, & 80,000 yo , Bb. Cap. Stationary — Portable 


STEEL SHEET PILING: " Save 40% to 60% 
a ren : Beth, BPs 20. 8S eo. Ft. Sale — Rental — Rental Purchase 
C. STANHOPE, INC. anamcee air yy oo. 
New York 17, N. Y. Oett Ave., Herth 

















MACHINERY & [New ¢ 
EQUIPMENT Usep/ 


@ Machine Tools 

@ Hydraslic Equipment 

@ Metal Werkiag 
Equipment 


MACHINERY 

Pepsin Inc. 

New Yerk 12, N. Y. 
48233 














BOUGHT AND SOLD 
We carry a large stock of transformers, 
and invite your inquiries. 
PIONEER TRANSFORMER REBUILDERS 


We rewind, repair and redesign all makes and 
sizes. One Year Guarantee. 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., INC. 
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ae Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


PHILADELPHIA 


APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK 


cnHicaeo 








ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


OUrchtiects and Engin eors 


ATLANTA 


DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES © APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 











lavestigations 
end 


Reports 


DESIGN ® ENGINEERS e CONSTRUCTION 
Industrials, Public Utilities, Process Plants 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Appraisals 
Management 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 
Engineers—Contractors 


HARBOR WORKS ¢ BRIDGES © POWER PLANTS @ 
DAMS ¢ DOCKS AND TERMINALS. 


DIFFICULT AND UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS A SPECIALTY. 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 


HAVANA, CUBA; LIMA, PERU; 
VENEZUELA; 


BOGOTA, COLOMBIA; CARACAS, 
SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL BCUADOR. 





RUMMEL, KLEPPER & KAHL 
ENGINEERS 
DESIGN—INVESTIGATIONS—REPORTS 


Industrial Plant Development and Design 
Water Treatment & Sewage Disposal Plants 
Industrial Waste Disposal and Treatment Plants 
Bulk Material Plants & Machinery Layout 
Roads, Bridges, and Railroad Facilities 


1021 North Calvert Street Baltimore 2, Maryland 


PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS 
For Problems of Ti po! Vehicular 


vai Tunnels alee ay : Bighwrags Traffe a 
tility Tunnels G ie parations rports Parking Probi 

Complete Marerials Chemical Waterfront aad Harbor 
ils 


Laboratories Structures 
MOBILE, ALABAMA HOUSTON, TEXAS NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Ben W. Hopkins CONSULTANTS W. Terry Poild 
INVESTIGATIONS DESIGN REPORTS APPRAISALS 
CONSTRUCTION & PRODUCTION CONTROL 


COMMERC IAL — INDUSTRIAL — MUNICIPAL 
SALINGER BLDG., SUITB 214 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 











GANNETT-FLEMING-CORDDRY & CARPENTER, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
Water works, Sewage, Traffic Studies, Roads, Bridges, 
Airports, Flood Control, Appraisals, Investigations, Reports. 


PrPTeBURGH, Pa. DAYTONA BEACH, FL. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
Government — INDUSTRIAL — Municipal 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 





WILEY & WILSON 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
ont Biectric Distribution, Power Plants, Municipal Planning, Water Supply. 
Sewage and on Treatmeat, Incinerators, Streets and Pavements, and 


Airports, » saaunntal 
* neperts - ~ Plans — § on 
Mina CBee se raneh Office 


Ra  ~ Vireinie “he Richmond, Vireinis 


HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Brectors of Tranemission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


337 S. La Satis Sr. 136 Lisaary Sr. 
Curcaeo, ILitwois New Yous 





WOOTEN & WOOTEN 
ENGINEERS & ARCHITECTS 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS — WAREHOUSES — STEAM PLANTS 
AIRFIELDS — WATER & SEWAGE WORKS 


213-217 LATTA ¥ 
CHARLOTTE, 


MALCOLM PIRNIE ENGINEERS 
CIVIL AND SANITARY ENGINEERS 
Malcolm Pirnie ae W. Whitlock 
G. G. ner, Jr. 

Investigations, ‘Report, Pans 
Supervision of Construction 
and Operations 
Appraisals and Rates 


Duval Engineering & 
Contracting Co. 
General Contractors 


FOUNDATION BORINGS 
For Engineers and Architects 
Jacksonville, Florida 





HARDAWAY CONTRACTING 
COMPANY Watson and ee 


© for Civil, El 
teal and Textile Rnginesering en 





Bagmeers Contractors 
Water Power Development, Bridges 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Gann sporo Norra Canotina 


_25_West West 43rd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells 
Hag vacers 





International Engineering 


Company, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 
Investigations — Reports — Design 
Procurement — Field Engineering 
Domestic and Foreign 
74 New Montgomery St 


Supervision—Reports 
San Francisco 5, Californis 118@ Century Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Harrington & Cortelyou 
Consulting Engineers 

Freak M. aw 
Newman M rtelyou, Jr 
and Fised Bridges _ All Types. 


elated Structures. 
1004 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Mo. 


FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 
INC, 


Inspection Engineers ond Chemists 
aM 


WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
AND ASSOCIATES Batson-Cook Company 
ENGLNEERS — CONSULTANTS 


Generel Contvectors 
Reports, Plans, Supervision, Appraisals 
1304 Bt. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. WEST POINT. GA. 








Wiedeman and Singleton 
Consulting Rnugineers 
WATER WORKS. SEWERS, SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL, vv TA 


Algernon Biair 


B ‘ontr 
. “ened ORTS ‘ ene 


1303 Citiogne & Southern Natio 
nk 1 wit jing 
atl. ANTA, GA 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





Gustave M. Goldsmith 
Consulting Engineer 
General Structures FE. Mon 
Plant Layout 
Design —Investigation—Quantit 
1734 Bella Vista 
CINCINNATI 37. OHIO 


Harza Engineering Co. 


Cc oneulting pmoineers 


Ha 
tford Fuctk "Calvi n V. Davis 
Hydro- Elect ric Power Projects, Trans- 
mission. Lines. System Management, 
Dams, Foundations, Harbor Structures. 
Soll Mechanics 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, MM 


y Survey 











SANDERSON & PORTER. 


ENGINEERS anv & 


CONSTRUCTORS 
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THE BRADY CONVEYORS CORPORATION 


vs ae | wal 
hetciggsg QT it 
4 wt wamiC al 


2 West Jectsem Bowlevard Chiceqe 4 








SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1889 
We specialise in Water Supply and in Pumping Beuipment 
1306 BROOK ROAD, RICHMOND 22, VA. 








POWER PLANTS—WATER WORKS 


Contractors 


BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 
140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 











Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 
DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
® For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Capacity: 1500 to 2000 tons per month. 











DREDGING 


LAND RECLAMATION. 
CANALS, 
PORT WORKS 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 
DEEP WATERWAYS & SHIP CHANNELS 


We are especially equipped to execute all 
kinds of dredging, reclamation and port works 
in Southern waters. 


Correspondence invited from corporate and 
private interests everywhere. 


Contractors to the Federal Government 


ATLANTIC GULF AND PACIFIC CO. 


18 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
CITIZENS STATE BANK BLOG. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 











EXPORTERS -- IMPORTERS 


When shipping through the Port of 
Baltimore, we invite you to use our com- 
plete foreign banking facilities. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


UNION TRUST 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 
Resources ever $170,000,000.00 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation . . . Federal Reserve System 
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Mere payment 
of premiums 
does not insure 


@ It is easy to buy fire insurance 
bur difficult to prove a loss. * 
When fire occurs you must be 
able to prove what you lost 
and its cash value. 

With Continuous American 
Appraisal Service, you will 








always be prepared. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


®@ C ompany 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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—— INDEX FOR BUYERS —— 


Page Numbers Indicate Where Products Can Be Found 








Airlines 57 Flooring (Steel) i Pumps .. 

Appraisals 65 Forgings (Steel) ..... Railroads 

Architects 64 Galvanizing : ea i Screens .... 

Banks and Bankers 65 Gears : 5 ER are Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) 6, 52, 66, 69 


Belt Lacing 21 Grating (Steel) Bh topes Wr Sites (Industrial) 


3, 8, 12, 14, 17, 23, 51, 58 
Bridges 14, 24, 61, 65 Hotels 
Stampings (Steel) 
Buildings (Steel) 67 Lead Installations 
Steel Fabricating ...14, 16, 24, 61, 65 
Business Consultants 64 Lamber (Crecsoted) 
Steel Plate Work 
Cements (Industrial) 59 Lumber (Salt-Treated) 
Steel Products 
Chemists .. 64 : 
Machinery (New and Second- Steel (Stainless) 
Contractors 65 


Structural Steel 


Constructors is 15 Metals (Non-Ferrous) 14, 16, 24, 61, 65, 66, 69 


Conveyors 65 Perforated Metals Tanks and Towers 


Doors (Rolling Steel) ; , 70 Piling, Poles, etc. (Creosoted) 22, 58 Telephone Service 


Dredging Contractors ; Pipe (Cast Iron) 





Temperature Control 


Engineers Pipe Forms ....... Treads (Stair) 
Engines Cree ee Power Plants Tubing (Steel) 


Envelopes ‘ Professional Directory Water Supply 


Tee) Se 


For a single piece or a carload, call our nearest plant. Joseph T. Ryerson & 
PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS Son, Inc. Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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BARS—Corbon A alloy, hot TUBING—Seamiess & welded 
rolled & cold fin, rf r) ch | & boiler tubes 


STRUCTURALS—! beams, H STAINLESS — Allegheny sheets, 
beams, channels, angles plotes, bars, tubes, etc. 
PLATES—Shecred & U. M. BABBITT — bearing metal 

w 
anoner saree swear Tanne MACHINERY & TOOLS—for 
SHEETS — Many types metal fabrication 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 














tb: STEEL 
» BUILDINGS 


“Custom Built" At Low Cost 
To Meet Your Specialized Needs 


@ Quickly Erected ALLIED STEEL offers what is practically a custom 
built building, constructed from low cost standard sec- 

6 8 ruc 
Can - Enlerged tions. These buildings are economically lengthened 
@ Low Initial Cost or shortened or completely moved with 100° material 
° salvage. To meet your specialized needs, ALLIED 
© 100°, Salvage buildings can be furnished insulated. Where corru- 
WRITE FOR gated asbestos-cement covered buildings are more suit- 
CATALOG able, ALLIED STEEL offers this feature. Whatever 
your need, there’s an ALLIED STEEL building to do 

the job. 


Experience and sound 
engineering are the 
best foundation for 


steel buildings. Con- 
wi auued er = ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP 
you buy. @ 


2100 N. LEWIS TULSA, OKLAHOMA 














PERFORATED ENVELOPES 


METALS 
For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 


Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass, 
Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, Zinc, Lead, Tin 
Plate and all other metals or materials 
perforated as required, and for all kinds : 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. All Sizes 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS and Styles 


400 Johasten Ave., JERSEY CITY, WM. 3. 


O.es ENVELOPE Corp. 


5 2510 Loch Raven Road, Baltimore 18, Md. 
Offees, Washington, D. C., Atiants, Ga., Harrisburg, 

































































































































































Sales 

















ee THE UTH"' 
SERVING SOU $375,000,000 More Than 1948 
Storage tanks — Pressure vessels Southern construction awards were high- 
x er in 1949 than in any peace- 
Welded steel plate construction ' time year, running over 3 
8 billion dollars, and we par- 
ae hd ticipated in the tank sales. 
BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION BFAD Nove setter then “ne wood 
= eternal.” Write us. 
Peirfield Pleat — P. O. Bex 475 

Beltimere, Meryiend 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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AARON MACHINERY CO., INC. 

Agency Diener & Dorskind 
AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 

Agency -Alert Advertising Agency 
ALABAMA POWER CO .. 

Avency —Sparrow Advertising Age ne y 
ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION . 

Auency Advertising Engineers 
AMERICAN AIR COMPRESSOR CORP. .. 
AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY ... 


Agency Kiau-Van Pleterson-Dunilap 
Assoc 


a BRIDGE DiV., U. S. oon, 


Agency Batten, Barton Durstine * 
Osborne 


AMERICAN CREOSOTE WORKS 
AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING CO. 
igency—Fuller & Smith & Ross 
AMERICAN + tay pe S TELEGRAPH CO 
igency—N & Sons, Inc 
ARMCO saaguaan : maTAL PRODUCTS . 
Agency-—-N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc 
ARUNDEL CORP. 
ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
ATLANTIC CREOSOTING COMPANY, INC. 
ATLANTIC GULF & PACIFIC COMPANY . 
ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 


luency Lowe & Stevens, Inc 


— oe 
BARRETT > Saaaunaptarepaase CHEMICAL 
DYE COR 


igeney Riot ann-Eric kson, ‘Ine. 
BATSON-COOK COMPANY 
BAUER, L. W. ee 
BELMONT IRON WORKS 
SETHLEHEM STEEL CO ree 
lyency Jones & Brakely, Ine 
BIRMINGHAM COMMITTEE OF 100 , 
igency— Sparrow Advertising Agency 
BLAIR, ALGERNON 
BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS co. 
fyency Gordon A. Pihl & Associates 
BOX 1216 
Avency—Diener & Dorskind. Ine 
BRADY CONVEYORS CORP. 
BRISTOL STEEL & IRON WORKS, INC. .. 
BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH .... 
BUTLER MFG. CO. 


lgency— Carter Advertising Agency 


a Oe 


CATTIE & BROTHERS, JOSEPH P. 

CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 
{gency — Russell T. Gray, Inc 

COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, R. D 
Agency Burton BE. Wyatt & Co 

COMMERCIAL ENVELOPE CO 

CONNORS STEEL CO. .... ; 
Agency Parker, Luckle & Assoc 

CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC 


jvency Diener & Dorskind, Ine 


DAVIDSON PIPE CO., 
DAVIS & SON, G. M. 
DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
DRAVO CORP. 
ivency-—-Ketchum, McLe od & Grove 
DUVAL ENGINEERING CO. 
DOVER CO., INC., W. H. 


EATON & BELL — 
EBASCO SERVICES, INC. 
Agency Albert Frank-Guenther 
EISELE & CO. 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. . 
Agency Charles | Baer 
ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY 
Agency—-S. C. Baer Co 
EPPINGER AND RUSSELL COMPANY ... 
EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION 19, 
Agency— Robert G. Fields & Co 


68 


— -— 
FINNIGAN CO., INC., J. J. 
Agency Gordon- Allison & Co. 
FISHER COMPANY, ADAM 


62 
Agency —Shaffer-Brennan-Margulis Advtg. 


PLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
Agency —-Kreicker & Meloan, Inc 
FLEXIBLE TUBING CORP 


Agency—MeNevin-Wilson- Dalidorf, Inc. 


FORD, BACON & DAVIS, INC. 
Agency-Victor A Smith 


FROEHLING & ROBERTSON 
2 ceili 

GANNETT-FLEMING-CORDDRY & 

CARPENTER, INC 
GENERAL COAL co. 

Agency Aitkin-Kynett Co 
GEORGIA POWER CO. 
GLAMORGAN PIPE FOUNDRY COMPANY .. 
GOLDSMITH, GUSTAVE M. 
GREENPOINT IRON AND PIPE COMPANY . 
GULF POWER CO. 


H & P MACHINERY COMPANY 
HARDAWAY CONTRACTING COMPANY .. 
HARRINGTON & a 
HARTE CO., JOH 
Agency—-Kirkle tty White & Schell 
HARZA ENGINEERING CO. 
HEINEKEN, W. P. 
HILL-CHASE — co. 5 
Agency —-W. H. Watt Advertising Agency 
HOOSIER pai COMPANY 
HUGHES CO., ARNOLD 
HUNTING, LARSEN & DUNNELLS 
am t a 
INDUSTRIAL hig corp. 
Avency—J. P. Dewey 
INGALLS IRON seamea co. ... 
igency Parker, Luckie -& / 
INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING co. 
INTERNATIONAL MIN. & CHEM. CORP. .. 
Agency——C. Franklin Brown, Inc 


JEFFREY MFG. CO. 
Agency Byer & Bowman 


eT 
KERRIGAN IRON WORKS, INC. 
Agvency—C. P. Clark, Ine, 


KINNEAR MFG. CO. 
Agencu--Wheeler, Kight & Gainey, Inc 


ae 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC 
Avency—Ré aymond Powell 


—_M— 
MAHON COMPANY, R. C. 

Agency Anderson, Ine 
MANHATTAN PERFORATED METAL CO. .. 
MERCOID CORPORATION 
MIDDLE GEORGIA SIX COUNTY ASS'N. 
MIDWEST STEEL CORPORATION 
MISSISSIPPI] POWER CO. 

MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 

Agency--D' Arey Advertising Co 
MUNDT & SONS, CHARLES 

— 
NASHVILLE BRIDGE CO. 


NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBLDG. & D. D. co. 

NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 
Agency—-Houck & Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA DEPT. O' 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT ... 
Agency—-Bennett Advertising. Inc 

NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. 
Agency—Houck & Company 

NO. 9785 


O'BRIEN MACHINERY CO. 
OLES ENVELOPE CO. ...............045. 


O'NEAL STEEL WORKS 
Avency—Barnett & Barnett 


PALMER & BAKER, INC. 
PENNSYLVANIA WIRE GLASS co. 
Agency—Lee Ramsdell & Co., Inc 
PIEDMONT AIRLINES . 
Agency—Hugh A, Deadwyler 
PIRNIE, MALCOLM 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 
Agency—Lessing Advertising Co 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 
Agency—Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc 
RESALE DEPARTMENT . 
ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES ene 
Agency—Liller, Neal & Battle 
RUBERO!ID COMPANY 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross 
RUMMEL, KLEPPER & wx: oe 
RYERSON & SON, INC. ° 
Agency Aubrey, TK Ag & W allace’ 


a ee 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
Agency—Griffith-McCarthy, Ine 
SANDERSON & PORTER 
Agency—Calkins & Holden 
SAUEREISEN CEMENTS CO. 
Agency—William Cohen Advertising Agcy. 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 17 
Agency—-The Caples Co. 
SLAYSMAN COMPANY 
Agency—Frank D. Webb 
SNARE CORPORATION, FREDERICK 
SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
Agency—Merritt-Owens Ady 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
Agency—Hugh A. Deadwyler 
SOUTHERN CO. 
Agency—-Liller, Neal & Battle 
SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING CO. 
SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY .... 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 
STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY .... 
STANHOPE, INC., R. C. 
STATESMAN PRESS 
STONE & WEBSTER ar ty corp. . 
Agency—Harold Cabot & Co 
SYONOR PUMP & WELL CouPAnY, Inc. .. 


"= oe 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. 
Agency Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY . 
Agency—Bozell & Jacobs, Inc 


U. S. PIPE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Agency—H. B. Humphrey, Alley & 
Richards, Inc. 


U. S. STEEL CORP. SUBSIDIARIES 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn 


—_Vv— 


VIENER & SONS, HYMAN 
VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. . 


—_—_w— 


WAGNER COMPANY, ARTHUR 

WATSON & HART 

WHITMAN, REQUAROT & ASSOCIATES ... 

WIEDEMAN & SINGLETON, INC. 

WILEY & WILSON 

WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 
Agency—Paulson-Gerlach & Assoc. 

WOODWORTH, H. A. 

WOOTEN & WOOTEN 


_—_vm— 


big? mane = SHEET & TUBE COMPANY . 
Agency—Griswold-Eshieman Co. 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 





Great Dane bulk orange trailer built by Stee! Products Co., Inc., Savannah, Georgia. Mayari R 
low-alloy, high-strength steel is used in the construction of these specially designed units. 


TRAILER CARRIES MORE ORANGES 
..- REQUIRES LESS STEEL 


Designed to haul bulk oranges from 
groves to canning plants in Florida, 
this monocoque trailer shows how 
Mayari R low-alloy, high-strength 
steel can be used to advantage ina 
special-purpose vehicle. 

All of the structural members and 
the tailgate assembly are made of 
Mayari R to reduce deadweight. 
Because of its higher yield-point, 
light-gage sections of Mayari R 
could be used instead of heavier 


sections of carbon steel. As a result, 
less steel is required, and the pay- 
load capacity of the trailer is in- 
creased 2500 Ibs without adding 
to the axle loads. 

The builder uses Mayari R to 
fabricate the cold-formed side posts 
and bottom cross-members. Pro- 
jection-welding is used throughout. 

Builders of many different types 
of trailers and truck bodies are 
using this high-strength, weight- 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


MayariR nels 2 Ge stingr longer lattng 


saving steel to increase the eff- 
ciency of their vehicles. Experience 
has shown that Mayari R often 
makes possible worth-while im- 
provements in design and longer 
life at only a slight increase in the 
cost of materials. 

Further information on the use 
of Mayari R is available for the 
asking. Write or phone for a copy 
of Catalog No. 259. 





Rolling Steel 
OORS 


Manually, Mechanically, or Power Operated 
MAHON . s 

CHAIN-GEAR The advantages of a rolling steel door are manifold . . . most 
OPERATOR important of these are economy of space, and the permanent 
gues’ > all-metal construction which provides greater protection 

against intrusion and fire. Their vertical roll-up action requires 
virtually no clearance inside or outside the opening —occupies 
no usable space, and, when equipped with power operators, 
their quick-opening, quick-closing operation reduces heat loss 
and saves valuable time, particularly in loading dock opera- 
tions. Like other things, there is a vast difference in the quality 
of rolling steel doors on the market today—a careful check 
of specifications will reveal this. For instance, the galvanized 
steel, from which the interlocking curtain slats of Mahon Rolling 
Steel Doors are rolled, is chemically cleaned, phosphatized 
and chromated to provide paint bond, and the protective 
enamel coating is baked on at 350° F. prior to roll-forming, 
thereby protecting the entire metal surface of the slat— 
including the inside of the interlock roll. This is just one of the 
extra value features of Mahon Rolling Steel Doors—you will 
find others. See Sweet's Files for complete information 
including Specifications, or write for Catalog No. G-52. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY 


_ Detroit 34, Michigan + Chicago 4, Illinois + Representatives in Principal Cities 

Manufacturers of Rolling Stee! Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Closing Under- 
writers’ Labeled Rolling Steel Doors and Fire Shutters; Insulated Metal Walls; 
Steel Deck for Roofs, Partitions, and Permanent Concrete Floor Forms. 
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ROLLING STEEL DOORS, SHUTTERS AND GRILLES TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Top Hlustration. One of Two Mahon Power 


Operated Rolling Steel Doors 30’-0" « 30’-0" 
Installed in a General Electric Test Cell. Bottom 
Two Mohon Power Operated Rolling Steel 
Doors 37-0" « 14'-9" and 33'-0" x 14-9" In- 
stalled in Openings of an Enclosed Loading Dock. 





